




















SPINNERS /“xc/or THE BALES 


from the 
LUMMUS STANDARD DENSITY 
COMPRESS 


From the LUMMUS STANDARD DENSITY COM- 
PRESS Spinners like small bales. They handle easily, they 
ship economically, A Standard Density bale from a Lum- 
mus Compress has the appearance that helps sell cotton. 

Good samples—firm and dense—are easy to take from 
a Standard Density bale. And the bales open well in the 
mill. 

These days of mechanized farming and crowded gin 
conditions, the Lummus Standard Density compress will 
help you serve your farmers and the mills better. 





Let us tell you about it. 


®| LUMMUS COTTON GIN COMPANY 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











A Continental Combination 


Unexcelled for Ginning 
and Cleaning 


| his sectional view shows flow of cotton through CONTI- 
NENTAL 4-X Extractor Feeder, “511” Brush Gin and Lint 
Cleaner combination. 


An exclusive Continental feature of this Cleaner is the 
method of feeding so that the trash laden air coming from 
the Gin Stand with the cotton is separated from the cotton in 
the Condenser and passed out of the system through a separate 
duct and is not directed onto the saw cylinder. Thus there is 
no siphoning of trash-laden air back into the stream of cleaned 
lint. This results in an unexcelled lint cleaning job. 


Bulletins describing in detail each of these Continental units 
are available on request. 











CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS . MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


/| 
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JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES : age wr a weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING . guaranteed. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 


tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 


LOOKS \) that covered with closely 
GOOD LONGER ‘ : woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














AGGING COMPANY 


ELITE LPT ILI 


HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BA GOEING AnD FEES 
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Fromthe —_-. 


WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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The Cover 
WINTER SCENES like the one 
on the cover are common at this 
time of year in many sections of 
the country. This one was photo- 
graphed in New England, near 
Shelburne, N. H. 


Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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ASK A MAN WHO KNOWS. Ask T. J. Jones. 


He'll 


give you the low-down on how this International UD-24 
power unit has paid off in dollars and cents on his 4-stand 


Alabama gin. 


Alabama cotton man says International engine powers his 
gin for one-fourth the cost of previous power source 


T. J. Jones owns a 4-stand, 80-saw gin 
at Fayette, Alabama, where the power 
to run the gin used to figure out at $1 
per bale. Then Jones got a big Inter- 
national UD-24 diesel power unit, and 
his power costs dropped to around 25 
cents a bale. 

“With that saving,’’ says Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘it’s no wonder I like the 
UD-24. It runs my whole gin com- 
plete to cleaners, drier and press. 
It gives all the power I need. Take 


it from me, you wouldn’t want a 
better engine for a gin!”’ 

Want more proof? Want more facts 
about International’s complete line of 
powerful, reliable engines? Let your 
International Industrial Distributor or 
Power Unit Dealer give you the details. 
Find out how International ‘‘Power 
that Pays’’ pays off in money saved 
and profits in your pockets! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


January 5, 1952 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


——— 
POWER 
THAT PAYS 














ATT 
RAVITY GRADED 
ERESAN TREATED | 


P 'OCESSED AND SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY TO 
YOUR DEALER 
BY 


CHEMICAL DELINTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 


January 


a, 
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Clt4 (Qu 44, 47 OFF 


“Have you ever awakened with a 
jerk?” 
“Certainly not. I'm not even married.” 
e ee 


The glances that over cocktails seemed 
so sweet, 
May be less charming over a dish of 
shredded wheat. 
eee 
“How many cigars do you smoke a 
day?” 
‘About 10.” 
“What do they cost you?” 
“Twenty cents apiece.’ 
“My, that’s two dollars a day. How 
long have you been smoking?” 
“Thirty years.” 
“Two dollars a day for thirty years 
is a lot of money uy 
“Yes, it is.’ 
“Do you see that office building on 
the corner?” 
“Fes.” 
“If you never smoked in your life you 
might own that building.” 
“Do you smoke?” 
“No, never did.” 
“Do you own that building?” 


eee 
Wife showing new hat to husband: 
“It didn’t cost a thing. It was marked 
down from $20 to $10, so I bought it 
with the $10 I saved.” 
eee 
They were huddled closer together 
than houses in Boston. The lights were 
low—very low. He pressed his lips into 
her mouselike ear and whispered. “What 
are you thinking about, darling?” 
“The same thing you are, my own,” 
she shyly answered. 
“Ill race you to the ice box!” 
eee 
In the composing room: “Could I have 
tomorrow off, sir? My wife wants me 
to help with housec leaning. 
Foreman: “No! We’re too busy!” 
Employee: “Thank you, sir, I knew I 
could rely on you.” 
eee 
“Pa,” said little Jimmy, looking up 
from his homework, “is water works one 
word or do you spell it with a hydrant?” 
eee 
“Say, what’s that crawling on the 
wall?” 
“Ladybug.” 
“Gad! What eyesight!” 
eee 
need an_ encyclopedia for 


“Encyclopedia, hell; you can walk to 
school like I did.” 

eee 

Joe: “I hear the police have orders to 
stop petting in the public parks.” 

Jim: “Good heavens! How long have 
the police been petting in the public 
parks?” 

e * e 

Waiter: “Mr. Brown left his umbrella 
again. I think he’d leave his head if it 
were loose.” 

Manager: “You're right. I heard him 
say yesterday he was going to Arizona 
for his lungs.” 
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Big bolls, full of lint, loaded on sturdy stalks...it takes a lot of work, some luck 
and good, rich soil to get this result. Many times it’s the plant food in the soil that 
makes the difference between an ordinary crop and a real “bumper.” 

Today, the question is not whether to fertilize, but how to do it the best, easiest, 
most economical way. Here’s your answer—Mathieson High Analysis Pelletized 
Fertilizers. Check with the cotton growers who used them last season...here’s 
what they'll tell you: 


BEST—because they contain the recommended combination of plant foods in 
money-saving, high analysis, pelletized form. All of the guaranteed plant 
foods in these pellets are completely soluble in water...provide the most 
soluble phosphate you can buy in any fertilizer made in the United States 
...give you quick-acting and non-leaching nitrogen with potash to fit your 
soil and crop requirements. 





EASIEST—because these pellets come in a dry, free-flowing form. They drill 
perfectly without sticking or bridging...spread evenly...make possible a 
uniform distribution of plant foods throughout the entire field. 


ECONOMICAL ~because they contain up to two and one half times as many 
plant food units per bag as ordinary, low analysis fertilizers. For this 
reason, you need buy, haul, store, handle and spread only half as many 
bags. Yet, with all these labor-saving, money-saving advantages, you supply 
to your cotton the plant foods to boost boll production and help make a 
real bumper crop. 


Be sure your growers get the exact grades and quantities needed this season. Stock 
up today and urge them to BUY AND TAKE DELIVERY NOW. Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, Agricultural Chemicals Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland. Sales 
Offices: Houston, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, Md. 


MATHIESON SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Keep Solvent Costs Down! 


"F YOU'RE ALL AT SEA about how to keep your light ends to lose . . . no heavy residue. And 
solvent costs low, rely on Phillips 66 Hexane. Phillips solvents are always uniform so frequent 

It has an extremely narrow boiling range (typical adjustments in your plant aren’t required. 
spread only 5°) which means high recovery. No Get all these money-saving advantages with 
Phillips 66 Hexane, the really efficient hydrocar- 
bon solvent that is water-white, clean and pure! 
It leaves oil and meal free from contaminating 

taste and odor. 





Write Phillips for information and advice on 
solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat or other oil extraction industries. 


& 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION OF CROPS 
IN 1951 





g@ EVEN THOUGH FARMERS suffered heavy acreage losses, 
the composite yield per acre last year was the second highest 
in history. The outturn of all crops was exceeded only in 1948 


and 1949. 
BOARD 
Agricul- 


HE CROP REPORTING 
of USDA’s Bureau of 
tural Economics says the outturn 


of all crops in 1951 was exceeded only 
in 1948 and 1949. Farmers grew crops 
on one of the largest acreages in recent 
years, but suffered heavy acreage losses 
because of a season that was adverse in 
many respects. However, the composite 
yield per acre was second highest in 
history. Weather in early December 
favored completion of harvest, but much 
corn and remnants of some other crops 
still remained unharvested in mid-Dec- 
cember. The poor quality of consider- 
able corn and other late harvested crops 
reflects the adverse conditions for ma- 
turing and harvesting them. 

Total outturn of all crops in 1951 is 
127 percent of the 1923-32 average. This 
index exceeds that of any other year 
except the 132 in 1949, and 137.5 in 
1948. A big factor in this large outturn 
was the generally high yields. The com- 
posite yield index, at 143 percent of 
the 1923-32 base, while barely above 
that of 1950, has been exceeded only 
by the 151 percent in 1948. The ag- 
gregate harvested acreage of 52 prin- 
cipal crops was smaller than in any 
of the last nine years, by margins of 
one to six percent. 

The large 1951 volume of crops re- 
sults from fairly large production for a 
large number of important crops, as 
production records were set for only a 
few—rice, grapes, hops, and truck crops 
for processing. Outturns of all hay, soy- 
beans, tobacco, cranberries, and pecans 
have each been exceeded only once pre- 
viously. Crops much larger than av- 
erage include cottonseed, sorghum grain, 
alfalfa and sweetclover seed, cherries, 
plums, and truck crops for fresh mar- 
ket. Oats, sugar beets, citrus fruits, 
apples, pears, and red clover seed ex- 
ceed average by smaller margins. Near- 
ly average crops of corn, wheat, flax- 
seed, popcorn, dry beans, alsike clover 
seed, peaches, and sugarcane for sugar 
were produced, while outturns of bar- 
ley, rye, peanuts, potatoes, maple prod- 
ucts, broomeorn, apricots, timothy and 
lespedeza seeds were well below av- 
erage. 

Cotton started to develop well after 
the delay in planting, but dry weather 
later in the season caused reductions 
in yield that did not become fully ap- 
parent until late in the harvesting sea- 
son. Development of corn was retarded 
by lack of “corn weather” in much of 
the Corn Belt, so that frosts prior to 
Oct. 1 in the Northwestern Corn Belt 
resulted in much corn of poor feeding 
quality. Soybeans developed satisfac- 
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torily. Sorghums made a good outturn 
as the harvesting season was prolorged 
by favorable fall weather. Unfavorable 
conditions retarded harvesting of corn 
and as late as mid-December farmers 
still were struggling to harvest rem- 
nants of small grains, soybeans, sugar 
beets, and some other crops which had 
been covered by November snow. 

The importance of farm mechaniza- 
tion was again emphasized in the 1951 
season, as power machinery enabled 
farmers to wait out periods of adverse 
weather, then overcome or minimize the 
delays in field preparation, planting, 
cultivation, and harvest. Labor supplies 
were seldom a limiting factor. Use of 
fertilizers increased, with supplies of 
some kinds below demands. Transporta- 
tion facilities were mostly adequate to 
the task of moving crops at harvest 
until late in the season. Storage facili- 
ties were generally adequate. 

The 52 principal crops were planted 
or growing in the 1951 crop season on 
a total of over 362 million acres, or 
about nine million more than in 1950. 
Since the 1929-33 period of record high 
acreages, the 1951 total has been ex- 


ceeded only in 1937, 1944 and 1949. Al- 
though exceeded also by the 364 million 
acres currently shown for 1948, this is 
subject to downward revision and is 
likely to be below the 1951 total when 
revisions for the 1944-49 period are 
published. The increase over 1950 is 
largely in the cotton acreage—over nine 
million acres more—with other changes 
more or less offsetting each other. 

Harvested acreages of the principal 
crops amounted to nearly 336 million 
acres. This is about 647,000 acres less 
than in 1950 and less than in any other 
year since 1941. The changes from last 
year in aggregate acreages, by regions, 
tend to reflect mostly the shift back into 
cotton and the effects of adverse con- 
ditions causing heavy abandonment. 

Losses in acreage, the difference be- 
tween planted and harvested totals, 
amounted to about 26.4 million acres. 
This is more than double the acreage 
loss in eight of the last 10 years and 
the heaviest in the past 20 years ex- 
cept for the drought years of 1933, 1934 
and 1936. More than half of the total 
is made up by the 16 million acres of 
abandoned winter wheat, mostly in the 
Great Plains area, which is equivalent 
to nearly 30 percent of the planted 
winter wheat acreage. Acreage losses 
were also relatively heavy in cotton, be- 
cause of excessive rains early in the 
season and dry weather later, and in 
oats because of freeze damage and green- 
bugs in the Southwest. For most other 
crops acreage losses were not far from 
the usual, except for corn lost in floods 
and by freeze damage. 

The largest outturn of oilseeds, by a 
small margin, was produced in 1951. The 
total of about 16,345,000 tons is over 
seven percent larger than in 1950 and 
a third above average. The 281 million 
bushels of soybeans make up more than 
half of the total. Cottonseed tonnage is 
expected to be 50 percent larger than 
in 1950 and a fourth above average. 
The 1,595 million pounds of peanuts is 
about a fifth below either last year or 
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INCREASE IN DOLLAR VALUE 
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Percentages, 1935-39 to July 195! 
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Farm real estate values rose 17 percent during the year ending July 1951, bringing 
the general level for the country as a whole to nearly 24, times the prewar (1935-39) 
level. However, there are significant differences in the extent of the increases among 
areas. The largest increases have occurred in the Southeastern and Corn Belt states 
and in several Mountain states, while values in the Northeastern states have in- 


creased appreciably less. 
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avearge. Flaxseed also is a relatively 
small crop, a sixth than in 1950 
and nine percent below average. 
@ Soybeans—Soybean production in 1951 
second highest of record. The 
crop this year is estimated at 280.5 mil- 
lion bushels, six percent than the 
record 299.3 million bushels revised pro- 
duction in 1950. The reduction in pro- 
duction from last year resulted from 
both a smaller harvested acreage and 
lower harvested yields per acre. The 
1951 U.S. yield of 21.2 bushels per acre 
is 0.5 bushel less than last year but is 
well above the 10-year average. 
A total of 15.4 million acres of 
beans were planted for all purposes in 
1951. This is only 2.3 percent less than 
last year’s record acreage of 15.7 mil- 
Of the total planted this 


less 


was the 


less 


soy- 


lion, acres 


WHETHER RAISING CATTLE 
OR GINNING COTTON DON’T 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ 


HINDOO 


2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE 


CIAGGING 





will help you build a reputation 
for good ginning. Generations 
of ginners have depended upon 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- 
ity—performance—durability — 
economy. Wrap your bales with 
HINDOO. : 


year, 85.9 percent were harvested for 
beans, 6.4 percent for hay and 7.7 per- 
cent for all other purposes. The per- 
centage harvested for beans in 1951 was 
below last year because of a larger di- 
version to “other purposes” most of 
which was actually abandoned acreage. 
The 13.2 million acres harvested for 
beans was the second highest of record, 
being exceeded only by the 13.8 million 
acres harvested in 1950. 

e Peanuts—The 1951 production of pea- 
nuts for picking and threshing is esti- 
mated at 1,595 million pounds, or about 
21 percent than the revised 1950 
crop of 2,022 million pounds. Final out- 
turn of the current crop is about three 
percent smaller than expected in Novem- 
ber, primarily due to unfavorable 
growth and harvesting conditions in the 


less 
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Southeastern and Southwestern areas. 
The current crop was picked and thresh- 
ed from a total 1,990,000 acres, about 
12 percent less than the 2,264,900 acres 
picked and threshed in 1950. Yield per 
acre, at 802 pounds, is $1 pounds less 
than the record 1950 yield of 898 
pounds. 

In the Virginia-Carolina area, 
ditions continued favorable for peanuts 
throughout most of the 1951 growing 
and digging season and, generally, most 
of the crop was threshed without too 
much interference from rains. Produc- 
tion for this area is estimated at 517 
million pounds, or about 10 percent 
larger than the 1950 crop of 471 million 
pounds. The crop was picked and 
threshed from a total of 380,000 acres 

about the same acreage as in 1950. 

In the Southeastern area, production 
of peanuts, estimated at 845 million 
pounds, is about 22 percent smaller than 
the 1950 crop of 1,084 million pounds. 
While the total of 1,038,000 acres picked 
and threshed was about 11 percent less 
than the 1,164,000 acres picked and 
threshed in 1950, yield of 815 pounds 
per acre was 116 pounds below the 1950 
record yield of 931 pounds. 

In the Southwestern area, production 
of peanuts, estimated at 232 million 
pounds, is only one-half the 1950 crop 
of 446 million pounds and the smallest 
production for this area since 1941. The 
acreage picked and threshed this year 
was about 21 percent less than in 1950 
and yield per acre was 242 pounds be- 
low the 1950 yield. 


con- 


e Flaxseed—Production of flaxseed this 
year is estimated at 33,802,000 bushels, 
about 16 percent below the 40,236,000 
bushels harvested in 1950. Nearly 91 
percent of the total was produced in the 
three states of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, a_ slightly larger 
proportion than last year. The 1950 
estimate is now on the revised basis 
after consideration of 1950 U.S. Census 
data and other information now avail- 
able. 

Smaller production in 1951 than in 

1950 is largely the result of lower yields 
from wet weather and other unfavor- 
able maturing and harvesting conditions. 
The acreage planted for flaxseed pro- 
duction, 4,114,000 acres, was_ slightly 
less than the 4,274,000 acres in 1950. 
e Cotton—The 1951 cotton crop was es- 
timated at 15,290,000 bales of 500 pounds 
weight based on information to 
Dec. 1. This is 481,000 bales, or three 
percent below the Nov. 1 forecast. The 
1951 crop compared with the 1950 crop 
of 10,012,000 bales, and the 10-year av- 
erage of 12,030,000 bales. 

The acreage of cotton in cultivation 
on July 1, 1951 is estimated at 27,997,- 
000 acres, 50 percent more than the re- 
vised 18,629,000 acres in 1950 and com- 
pares with the revised 10-year average 
of 22,158,000 acres. With abandonment 
of acreage in cultivation July 1 this 
year estimated at 4.6 percent, the 1951 
acreage for harvest is indicated at 26,- 
698,000 acres—50 percent more than 
the revised 17,843,000 acres harvested 
last year, when acreage allotments were 
in effect. The 1951 lint yield per acre of 
274.5 pounds compares with the revised 
1950 yield of 269.0 pounds and the re- 
vised 10-year average of 266.0 pounds. 

Information on the 1951 cotton crop 
now indicates that the July estimate of 
acreage in cultivation on July 1 was 
about five percent too high. With very 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Myers 


Quality COTTON SPRAYER 


INCREASES PRODUCTION and PROFIT 


Myers Cotton Sprayer in operation (Photo retouched to show detail) 


You can quickly turn your tractor into an efficient 
cotton sprayer with this inexpensive pump and 
boom attachment. Easy on-and-off, this unit helps 
give you complete pest control. You’re less at the 
mercy of weather conditions because you apply 
spray closely, and in controlled amounts. 
Overhead and pendant nozzles allow spray cover- 
age from above and underneath. Heavy steel safety 
hinges protect boom wings against breakage from 
hidden obstructions. Wings fold back to by-pass 
obstructions, or for transport. 

The Myers cotton sprayer is a tool especially de- 
signed to let you spray when you want... where 
you want... how you want. By merely changing 


A complete line of power sprayers 
— 2-wheel, 4-wheel, and skid 
types for use with guns or booms. 
Pressures from 30 to 800 Ibs. 


~~ ~f 


Mote Buyers Buy Myers! 


POWER SPRAYERS 
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ONLY 3 SIMPLE ATTACHMENTS 


1. Gear pump mounts directly on tractor 
power shoft. Pressures from 20-100 Ibs. 
Self-priming, self-lubricating. 


2. Control valves for boom and pressure 
are within easy reach from tractor seat. 


3. Boom rides on axle and drawbar .. . 
widths adjust from 32” to 42” rows. 


Vy \ 











nozzles you can apply defoliants before picking, or 
spread weed killer on infested fields or roadsides. 
For higher kill at lower cost ... More Buyers Buy 
Myers. See your Myers dealer for complete infor- 
mation or fill out and mail coupon today. 


FREE CATALOG on sprayers. 20 pages 
of photos, specifications, helpful in- 
formation on spray equipment. 


5 en ea 
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_E. MYERS 
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Control of 


SEEDLING GRASS 


In Cotton 





ge THE FOLLOWING is taken from Texas 


Agricultural 


Experiment Station Progress Report 1412, by H. E. Rea, 
associate professor, Department of Agronomy; H. F. Miller, 
Jr., assistant professor, and H. P. Smith, professor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering. 


IX SYSTEMS of controlling weeds 
in cotton requiring varying amounts 
of hand labor were tested on Miller 
clay soil near College Station in 1951. 

The cotton was planted April 17. The 
seed were placed low in the bed due to 
declining soil moisture. A uniformly 
good stand emerged by April 25, without 
rain. The cotton plants made good growth 
early in the season but, after the middle 
of June, they deteriorated rapidly due 
to inadequate moisture. 

Johnson grass shoots and trumpet 
vines were five or more inches tall in 
scattered spots in the field by cotton- 
planting time. They resprouted at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the season. 
A light stand of seedling Johnson grass 
came up with the cotton. The first crop 
of annual grasses came up shortly after 


the rains of April 29 to May 4. Subse- 
quent crops of grass germinated at in- 
tervals. Brown top millet and Jungle 
rice were uniformly abundant. Johnson 
grass seedlings were abundant around 
the sites of old clumps. Other weeds oc- 
curred occasionally. 

e Equipment and Chemicals Used—Two- 
row equipment was used for all machine 
operations. Runner, knife-type seed-fur- 
row openers equipped with dirt shields, 
diamond - pointed covering shovels and 
six-inch rubber-tire press wheels, were 
used for all plantings. Wider press wheels 
should have been used but were not 
available. Hill-dropping attachments were 
also used. Spraying equipment, mounted 
on the tractor with the planting equip- 
ment, was used for the pre-emergence 
applications. 


Two pounds of Premerge in 10 gallons 
of water per acre were used as a pre- 
emergence treatment in some of the 
tests. This solution was applied to a 10- 
inch band over the drill immediately be- 
hind the planter press wheels. The ex- 
perience of investigations in other states 
under a wide range of rainfall conditions 
indicates that a higher rate may be re- 
quired in most years. This treatment 
was expected to kill shallow-seeded an- 
nual weeds and grass as they germinated, 
up until or beyond the normal time for 
first cultivation of cotton and without 
injury to the cotton. 

Post-emergence application of Lion Oil 
No. 1 at the rate of five gallons per acre 
applied to a 10-inch band in the drill and 
below the cotton leaves, was also used in 
the tests. Two applications seven days 
apart were made. Satisfactory use was 
also made of Esso Weedkiller No. 38 in 
supplementary trials with young cotton. 
These oils were expected to burn most 
any tender foliage to which they were 
applied, including young cotton leaves 
treated accidentally. Young cotton stems, 
however, were expected to tolerate the 
rates and frequencies of application used 
in this test. 

To obtain maximum control of the 
grass without injury to the cotton, the 
crown of the grass should be above 
ground and the lower cotton leaves should 
be an inch or more above the tops of the 
weeds and grass when the oil is applied. 
e Results Obtained — The experiment 
was designed to evaluate the weed con- 
trol systems up to time of harvest on 
the basis of the hand labor costs to keep 
the cotton crop clean. The principal weeds 
to be controlled were annual grass, John- 
son grass and trumpet vines. 

The pre-emergence chemical treatment 
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controlled 76 percent of the annual and 
Johnson grass seedlings, and was effec- 
tive for at least three weeks after the 
emergence of the cotton. This treatment 
was not effective on seedling Johnson 
grass that emerged prior to rain. Most 
of the grass seedlings that escaped this 
treatment after the first rain apparently 
did so because of earlier imperfections 
in planting and application procedures. 

Two post-emergence oilings controlled 
94 to 99 percent of the annual and John- 
son grass seedlings. All treated grass 
seedlings % to 3% inches tall were killed 
by the first oiling. Those with only one 
leaf above ground escaped permanent in- 
jury. In supplementary trials, 90 percent 
of the Johnson grass seedlings 3% to 
five inches tall were killed, but oiling 
killed practically none of them atfer they 
reached a height of 12 inches. 

Pre-emergence chemical treatment fol- 
lowed by two post-emergence oilings con- 
trolled 97 percent of the annual and 
Johnson grass seedlings % to 34 inches 
tall. A pre-emergence or very early post- 
emergence treatment prior to oiling may 
be needed in unfavorable seasons. 

There was no visual injury to the cot- 
ton plants from either the pre- or post- 
emergence chemical treatments except 
for the burning of an occasional lower 
leaf that was oiled accidentally. 

In supplementary trials, two applica- 
tions of Lion Oil No. 7, to wet the crowns 
of established Johnson grass followed by 
one hoeing, was much more effective in 
reducing the stand than six hoeings 
alone. None of the treatments used pre- 
vented the regrowth of established trum- 
pet vines, 

The costs of hand labor and the yields 
of seed cotton per acre are given in the 
next six paragraphs. The difference in 
cotton yields obtained was not great 
enough to be statistically significant. 

$3.29 and 485 pounds, where pre-emer- 
gence chemical treatment of hill-dropped 
cotton, two post-emergence oilings of the 
row and tractor cultivation of the mid- 
dles for early weed control, followed by 
flaming for late control, were used, 

$3.78 and 476 pounds, where two post- 
emergence oilings of cotton planted to a 
stand and tractor cultivation of the mid- 
dles for early weed control, followed by 
flame cultivation for late control, were 
used. 

$6.90 and 503 pounds, where pre-emer- 
gence chemical treatment of hill-dropped 
cotton was used to supplement regular 
hand hoeing and regular tractor cultiva- 
tion. 

$8.75 and 535 pounds, where machine 
thinning, rotary hoeing and high-speed 
tractor cultivation followed by late sea- 
son flame cultivation, were used. 

$10.33 and 481 pounds, where pre- 
emergence chemical treatment of hill- 
dropped cotton supplemented delayed ro- 
tary hoeing and high- — tractor cul- 
tivation followed by late season flame 
cultivation, were used. 

$13.30 and 516 pounds, where the 
ton was hand-thinned, hand-hoed, 
given regular tractor cultivation. 

The costs of chemicals per acre 
given in the next three paragraphs. 

$2.62 for two pounds of Premerge 
where pre-emergence chemical treatment 
to the drill was used. 

$2.50 for two post-emergence oilings 
drill seven days apart at the rate 
No. 1 per 


cot- 
and 


are 


of the 
of five gallons of Lion Oil 
application. 

$5.12 where both pre- and post-emer- 
gence chemical treatments were used. 
e Summary—All the other 
weed control tested were more 


systems of 
economi- 
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New Orleans Jan. 
determine ceilings for the 1952 ginni 
chief of the OPS cotton section. 


various state ginners associations for 


tional Cotton Council’s 
for the purpose of discussing the list 
advised late this week that the specia 
the first day of the Council meeting. 
will be given a full discussion at the 





OPS and Ginners Plan Ginning 
Ceiling Conference Jan. 30 


As reported by Fred Bailey in this issue (p.18), 
and Western Office of Price Stabilization directors is scheduled to be held in 
30. They will study ginning costs and then 


OPS has invited representatives of the ginning industry from the major 
cotton states to sit in on the conference. The Washington OPS office is pre- 
paring a list of questions relating to ginning costs which will be submitted 
within a few days to W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association. Bruton plans to pass the questions on to the 


Tentative plans call for a special meeting of ginner delegates to the 
annual meeting, 


conference with OPS officials Jan. 30. 


a conference of Southern 


take steps to 
ng season, according to Max Fineburg, 


study. 

Na- 
to be held in New Orleans Jan. 28- 29, 
‘of questions prepared by OPS. Bruton 
1 ginners meeting may be held Jan. 28, 
The entire ginning price ceiling matter 
meeting and final plans made for the 








cal for the control of seedling grass in 
the cotton drill than hand-thinning and 
hand-hoeing. 

The cost of early-season control was 
reduced considerably by the use of ro- 
tary hoeing with and following machine 
thinning, pre-emergence chemical treat- 
ment of hill-dropped cotton, pre-emer- 
gence chemical treatment followed by 
two post-emergence oilings of the cotton 
drill, and by post-emergence oiling of 
cotton planted to a stand. 

Delayed post-emergence rotary hoeing 
of the cotton drill following the use of 
pre-emergence chemical treatment had 
very little value. 

The stand of old Johnson grass was re- 
duced by two applications of Lion Oil 
No. 7 to the crowns. 


Tomorrow’s Ginner? 

HERE, LOOKING CONFIDENTLY into 
the New Year, is a young man who one 
day may be helping his daddy run the 
Farmers Gin Company at Jackson, Tenn. 
The fine-looking youngster is John Wil- 


liams, son of Carl Trice and Katherine 
Williams. Carl Trice is secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation and one of the most popular 
members of the industry. 
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Maid of Cotton to Model 
At Soap Industry Meet 


Robert A. Voegler, the 
businessman who spent 17 
prison behind the Iron Curtain on 
trumped-up spy charges, will be a 
featured speaker at the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers 
annual convention dinner during the 
associaton’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
convention Jan. 22-23 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Other speakers will be Dr. Howard 
Rusk, chairman, Department of Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New 
York University; Elmo Roper, pub- 
lic opinion authority; Dr. Paul Aeber- 
sold, chief, isotopes division, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission; Walter Hoadley, 
chief economist, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; and many specialists in the field 
of soaps, synthetic detergents and gly- 
cerine. Panel discussions will also be 
featured. A special advance session of 
the fatty acid producers will be held 
Jan. 21. 

The 1952 Maid of Cotton wil! be fea- 
tured in a style show of washable cot- 
tons as part of the entertainment. 


American 
months in 


Sims Is Named Head of 
P & G’s Dallas Office 


Procter & Gamble announced _ this 
week from - home office in Cincinnati 
that W. M. Sims has been named man- 
ager of its Dallas district office. He 
succeeds J. P. Kauffman who is being 
transferred to the home office. Procter 
& Gamble makes soap, shortening and 
other products, and operates The Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Company. 

R. Newlin was named manager of 
a newly formed Houston sales district 
and will establish an office in that city 
in a few months. Meanwhile, offices of 
the Houston, Fort Worth and Dallas 
districts will be maintained in the latter 
city. 

The Northwest Texas-West Central 
Oklahoma area has been designated as 
the Fort Worth district, with Paul S. 
Stotts continuing as manager. 
MILL 
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This Du Pont Seed Disinfectant 
Reduces All These Diseases: USE TREATED GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, TOO 
“Ceresan” seed treatment for grain controls 


1. Seed Decay. Attacksun- 3. Angular leaf spot. Car- seed rot, seedling blights, many kinds of smut on 
treated seed before it can ried on the seed or spread by wheat, oats, barley and rye. Helps produce better 
germinate. ‘‘Ceresan” kills | wind from infected plants. stands and better yields of clean grain. 

these organisms so the seed “Ceresan’’ controls seed- “Arasan” seed treatment for grass and leg- 
has a better chance even in borne leaf spot and thereby umes controls seed rot and seedling blight, helps 
cold, wet weather. removes this source of in- these tiny seeds to get a strong start. Improves 

Pacti stands and vigor resulting in better yields an 

2. Sore Shin. Kills seedling '°#i0. a ene 
plants by attacking at 4. Anthracnose boll rot. 
ground level. ‘‘Ceresan”’ de- Winters over on seed and in 











stroys these organisms so — old stalks and bolls. ‘‘Cere- 
more sprouts can keep grow- san’’ kills the spores on the RECOMMENDED TREATMENTS 
ing. seed and thereby cuts down MECHANICALLY DELINTED COTTONSEED 

that source of infection. 2% “Ceresan” Dry 6 o2./100 lbs. 
“Ceresan” M Dry or Slurry 3 oz. 100 Ibs. 


® ACID-DELINTED COTTONSEED 
2% “Ceresan” Dry 4 o2./100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan” M Dry or Slurry 2 oz./100 Ibs. 
— FUZZY COTTONSEED 
Seed Disinfectant and Protectant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 2% “Ceresan” Dry 9 o2./100 Ibs. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY “Ceresan” M Dry or Slurry 4¥% o2./100 Ibs. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
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Dates are Jan. 28-29 


Announce Program 
For Council Meet 


gw Plans for convention include a 
speech by Sen. Ellender, commit- 
tee reports, nomination and elec- 
tion of new board. 





Complete program for the National 
Cotton Council’s fourteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt in New Or- 
leans, Jan. 28-29, was announced this 
week by Wm. Rhea Blake, Council 
executive vice-president. 

The two-day convention will open with 
the annual address of Council President 
Harold A. Young, following which the 
more than 600 cotton industry leaders 
will hear an address by Senator Allen 
J. Ellender of Louisiana. 

In the afternoon, reports on 1951 ac- 
tivities and recommendations for the 
coming year will be made by chairmen 
of three major program committees. Dr. 
Charles R, Sayre, Scott, Miss., will re- 
port to the group on production and 
marketing activities. Alonzo Bennett, 
Memphis, Tenn., will head up discus- 
sions of the Council’s utilization §re- 
search program, with Wm. D. Felder, 
Jr., Dallas, Texas, reporting on foreign 
trade activities and recommendations. 

Also included on the first day’s pro- 
gram will be caucuses on nominations 
for the 1952 board of directors by dele- 


gates representing the nation’s cotton 
producers, ginners, warehousemen, mer- 
chants, spinners, and cottonseed crush- 
ers. 

Committee reports will continue on 
Jan. 29, with 1951 achievements being 
listed by Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif., 
chairman of the sales promotion com- 
mittee; H. Wingate, Macon, Ga., 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee; and C. G. Henry, Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman of the special committee 
on margarine legislation. 

Council activities in Washington will 
be discussed by J. Banks Young, the cot- 
ton organization’s Washington repre- 
sentative. The delegates likewise will 
hear reports from Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
Memphis, Council field service director; 
Ward Delaney, Memphis, director of 
the Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation; 
and W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., 
Council treasurer. After election of the 
new board of directors, the Council’s 
fourteen state units will hold their an- 
nual sessions. 

The incoming board of directors is 
scheduled to meet on Jan. 30 to elect 
Council officers who will serve during 
1952. 

For three days prior to the general 
sessions, Council committees will meet 
to develop recommendations for action 
by the convention. 

Meetings of the Special Long Staple 
Cotton Committee and the Beltwide Cot- 
ton Quality Committee will take place 
on Jan. 25. All program committees will 
convene on Jan. 26, while on Jan. 27 
there will be meetings of the operating 
policy and budget committees headed by 

L. Durand, Hobart, Okla.; and the 


finance committee with L. T. Barringer, 
Memphis, as chairman. The 1951 board 
of directors also will meet on Jan. 27 
to discuss resolutions to be submitted to 
the convention the following day. 


Mrs. S. J. Smith Claimed 
By Death on Jan. 2 


Mrs. S. J. Smith of Luxora, Ark., 
died Jan. 2 in a Memphis, Tenn., hos- 
pital after an illness of four weeks. She 
was the wife of S. J. Smith, well-known 
ginner of Luxora and one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association. Fun- 
eral services were held at Memphis Jan. 
3, with burial in Memorial Park in that 
city. 

She is survived by her husband; a 
daughter, Mrs. John Dooley of Luxora; 
a brother, Jake Stedman of Jackson, 
Tenn.; two sisters, Mrs. J. A. Mills and 
Mrs. Mary Lou Askew, both of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and a grandson, Clarence 
P. Crawford of Blytheville, Ark. 

Mrs. Smith was known and loved 
throughout the ginning industry and 
always attended the annual meetings of 
the Arkansas-Missouri association and 
the National association with her hus- 
band. She worked side by side with S. J. 
during the ginning season and under- 
stood the operation of the gin and knew 
its customers as well as he did. S. J. 
always reterred to her as “The Boss.” 

Mrs. Smith is going to be missed by 
a host of warm friends in an industry 
she loved. We join them in extending 
sympathy to the suviving members of 
her family. 
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rem ows Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Four Tough Cotton Problems—Cotton 
presents some of the toughest problems 
with which Washington will have to 
deal in the next few weeks. Both con- 
gressional and administrative decisions 
are involved. 

Things to watch for are these: 

LA return to 
licensing of cotton. As of now 
seem to be against it, but no 

sion has been made. 

©. A higher level of price supports to 
give farmers assurance needed to plant 

5 million acres this year. Here, also, 


odds are against anything being 


export 
the odds 
final de- 


possible 


done. 

3. Both cotton and ginning ceilings 
for the next crop are up for decision in 
the next few weeks. 

4. Renewal of the Mexican labor 
agreement which expires on Feb. 11. 
The Administration is insisting on leg- 
islation to deal with wetbacks before 
renewal of the agreement is discussed. 

What Washington does on each of 
those problems will, undoubtedly, have 
a considerable influence on farmers’ cot- 
ton planting intentions. The Agricul- 
ture Department, anxious for a large 
acreage, wants to get all of those prob- 
settled ahead of the March sur- 
planting intentions. 


lems 
vey of 


e 1—-Export Limitations—The Agricul- 
ture Department has been delaying a 
decision on export limitations until a 
more reliable estimate of domestic con- 
sumption and export demand can _ be 
made. There are considerable differences 
of opinion on both questions. 

Domestic cotton consumption 
August through November was at 
annual rate of nine million bales. 
Department feels that this is too low 
and that the estimate for the year 
should be not less than 914 million bales 
and probably closer to 10 million bales. 

Officials want to wait until after the 
first of the year to see how first quar- 
ter consumption runs. That usually is 
a period of high mill consumption and 
it may give the Department a_ better 
line on what to expect in the second and 
third quarters. 

The Department, 
sticking with earlier 
ports at close to six million bales, de- 
spite trade opinion that the figure is 
several hundred thousand bales too 
high. Total preliminary estimates of 
demand, domestic and export, are 15% 
to 16 million bales. That is close to a 
million bales above most private esti- 
mates. 

Department 


from 
an 


The 


unofficially, still is 
forecasts of ex- 


optimism on export de- 
mand is based on the fact that neither 
ECA nor military buying for use in 
Europe has yet been reflected. ECA 
has not decided yet how much to buy 
and probably will not until February or 
March. Neither has the Department 
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been able to get much of a line on mil- 
itary intentions. 


e 2—Price Supports — Any decision to 
raise price supports for 1952-crop cotton 
is strictly up to Congress. Secretary 
Brannan already has announced supports 
at 90 percent of parity. In doing so he 
passed the ball to Congress by noting 
that this was the amount specified in 
the law. It was an obvious move to take 
the heat off the Department. 

Senate Agriculture Committee Chair- 
man Ellender of Louisiana immediately 
accepted responsibility for Congress by 
announcing he would call for hearings 
on a proposal for minimum dol]lars-and- 
cents price guarantees for cotton and 
other basic crops. No date was set, but 
he indicated he expects to open hearings 
this month. 

The Committee, he said, 
whether a government 


GIVE Volusilanily + 
MARCH 
DIMES 


JANUARY 2-31 


JANUARY 


will consider 
guarantee of 


may be necessary to 
assure adequate production needed in 
the defense program. Sen. Ellender said 
the proposal he has in mind would sup- 
plement the existing system of fluctuat- 
ing parity by a fixed dollars-and-cents 
floor. He did not mention a specific 
price. 

The Agriculture Department is ex- 
pected to take a neutral stand on the 
proposal. But, it is to be noted the major 
farm organizations have not yet indi- 
cated any intention of pushing for sup- 
ports at above 90 percent of parity. 
The Cotton Bloc, however, has a long 
history of getting just about what it 
wants from the Agriculture Committees 
chairmanned and largely controlled by 
Southerners. 


minimum prices 


e 3—Ceilings on Cotton and Cotton Gin- 
ning—Ceilings, both on raw cotton and 
on 1952 ginning rates, present an 
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equally ticklish problem. Every time 
Mike DiSalle talks about rolling back 
ceilings, when they are above actual 
market prices, Agriculture Department 
cotton officials break out in a_ cold 
sweat. They can’t find out what Di- 
Salle’s intentions really are. 

For several months DiSalle would go 
no further than to say that 195l-crop 
cotton ceilings would not be lowered. 
When the question of 1952-crop ceilings 
are brought up DiSalle simply shrugs 
his shoulders and says ‘we'll deal with 
that when we get to it.” 

It has been impossible so far to get 
any clear indication of OPS intentions 
on cotton ceilings for this year, but we 
are inclined to believe, on the basis of 
talks with numerous OPS officials, that 
the ceiling will NOT be lowered. It 
would have been, though, if the 1951 
crop had not turned out smaller tnan 
was expected earlier. 

A decision on ginning ceilings for 
1952 may be determined on the basis of 
a conference of Southern and Western 
OPS directors scheduled for Jan. 30 in 
New Orleans. “We expect to take a very 
close look at costs and then determine 
the ceiling level,” Max Fineburg, chief 
of the OPS cotton section, told us. 

He added that he expected that ginner 

representatives, meeting in New Orleans 
Jan. 28 and 29, will remain for con- 
ferences with OPS officials. A decision 
on ceilings, he said, will be made earlier 
than last year. 
e 4—Mexican Labor Agreement The 
Mexican labor agreement is an explosive 
issue because the State Department in- 
sists that as a “security measure’ the 
border be closed to wetbacks before ne- 
gotiations with Mexico for renewal of 
the agreement are opened. 

The State Department argument is 
that some 300,000 to 400,000 persons 
cross the Mexican border illegally each 
year and that there are many known 
communists among that number. Most 
of the communists, the Department in- 
sists, enter farm work fur only a short 
time and then move on into the defense 
plants. 

The White House, backing up the 
State Department, has offered a bill to 
(a) permit search of farms, but not the 
farmer’s home, without a warrant when- 
ever there is reason to believe that wet- 
backs are there; (b) authorize fines 
and imprisonment for “knowingly trans- 
porting, harboring or concealing” wet- 
backs; and (¢c) appropriations for in- 
creasing the size of the border patrol 
under the Immigration Service. 

The major farm organizations have 
gone over the legislative proposal and 
have made minor suggestions which the 
White House has accepted. Although no 
formal declarations have been made, i 
is expected that the Farm Bureau and 
the National Grange will support the 
bill. The Farmers Union, like the AFL 
and CIO, is of course against allowing 
any Mexican workers, legal or illegal, 
to enter this country. 


Linters Warehouse Burns 
At Ennis, Texas, Mill 


Fire destroyed the linters warehouse 
of the Planters Cotton Oil Mill at Ennis, 
Texas, the night of Dec. 27. The one- 
story building, with a floor space of 22,- 
500 square feet, contained baled linters 
and bagging. Cause of the fire had not 
been determined. None of the other 
buildings at the mill were damaged. 
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when you use 


BT ie Boardman’s light-weight 


Porta-loader 


with the exclusive, patented 
non-slip conveyor belt! 


You save hours in loading time and labor when 
you use a Boardman PORTA-LOADER (portable 
loader). It's made of strong aluminum alloy, 
with exclusive patented no-slip conveyor belt! 


One man can easily get this light weight unit 
into pos'tion for loading. And, under ordinary 
conditions, a load of approximately ten tons 


can be completed in two hours and often less 
with one man handling the entire operatien. 
The driver can easily place engine or motor in 
truck cab, push loader up on top of full trailer, 
lash down tarpaulin and be “gone” hours be- 
fore the driver who loads his seed by hand. 


Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 


“BOARDMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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PHONE 6-5435 
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MOISTURE AND LAND COVER CONDITIONS 
TEXAS 


DECEMBER I5, 195! 


DROUGHT-RIDDEN areas of Texas, in which absent or poor plant cover is exposing 
land to damage from both wind and water, are shown on this U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service map. Regional Director Louis P. Merrill of SCS describes the drought as the 
state's worst in 30 years. Farmers and ranchers in more than 130 counties are suf- 
fering varying degrees of damage from the prolonged dry weather. 


More Than 130 Counties in Worst Area 





Texas Hard Hit by Worst 
Drought in 30 Years 


ROUGHT CONDITIONS in Texas 
D are described by Regional Director 
Louis P. Merrill of the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service as the worst in 
30 years. He reports that the only areas 
of the state which thus far have escaped 
the damaging effects of the dry weather 
are a tier of some 20 counties along 
the Gulf Coast and a strip along the 
Red River in northeast Texas. 
Worst-hit area embraces more than 
130 counties reaching from the western 
boundary of the state deep into East 
Texas and to the Rio Grande Valley. 
The area has suffered in varying de- 
grees although spotted sections have re- 
ceived nearly normal moisture. 
Damage by wind erosion in the very 
dry western areas of the state increased 
greatly in December. Merrill said nearly 
300,000 acres in the hardest hit portions 
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m AT YEAR’S END more than 
3,250,000 acres were without 
enough plant cover or residue to 
prevent soil blowing. Wide area 
in West Texas damaged by high 
winds in December. 


of Texas’ wind erosion belt suffered 
moderate wind damage in severe storms 
early in December. High winds in the 
belt have since caused additional damage. 
Thirty-seven West Texas counties re- 
ceived less than 10 inches of rain in 
1951, with 10 of that number receiving 
only two to five inches. Only four of 
21 reporting units in West Texas, 
Merrill said, had recorded as much as 
an inch of rainfall since Nov. 1, 1951. 
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At Lamesa, where less than half an 
inch of rain has fallen since Nov. 1, 
high winds in the first week of Decem- 
ber resulted in widespread damage. An 
estimated 85 percent of small grain and 
vetch plantings in the blow area have 
died for lack of moisture. 

In Terry, Yoakum, Cochran, Bailey 
and Lamb counties, farmland affected 
by moderate or severe wind erosion is 
reported to have increased from 53,000 
acres at November’s end to 110,000 
acres on Dee. 15. 

Losses in the Lubbock area, which 
includes Lubbock, Hockley, Crosby and 
Lynn counties, increased from 10,000 
acres moderately eroded on Nov. 30 to 
50,000 acres in Mid-December. 

“At year’s end,” Merrill reports, 
“more than 3,250,000 acres—an area 
larger than Connecticut—were without 
enough plant cover or residue to prevent 
soil blowing. Most of this land was in 
cotton, Even light rains would improve 
small grain growth, thereby reducing 
this acreage.” 

Bad as the picture is, there are en- 
couraging signs to be seen. For example, 
more landowners are finding that con- 
servation farming and ranching definite- 
ly lessens drought damage. In the year 
ending last June 30, cover and green 
manure crops were planted on 701,700 
acres in Texas. That brought to more 
than 3,800,000 acres the total acreage 
so treated. These crops protect the land 
against erosion and improve the organic 
content and structure of the soil so that 
it can absorb and store water for plant 
use. Stubble mulching, which helps in 
the same way, was practiced on 1,375,- 
000 acres in 1951. 

It is significant that many farmers 
in the worst drought areas were able 
to get in good crops through good con- 
servation practices. There experiences 
show how much good a little rain can 
do—when the land and the crop are 
able to make full use of it. “Total” rain- 
fall is one thing, “effective” rainfall 
another. SCS field men have reported 
that in most of the hard-hit counties 
“effective” rainfall has been about half 
the total or even less. 





On Certification of 


Orders for Supplies 
NCPA News Letter of Dec. 28 
points out that those who may be 
using an allotment symbol or DO 
rating to obtain materials or sup- 
plies will be affected by a recent 
interpretation to NPA Reg. 2. 

This regulation sets up the re- 
quirements for certifying rated 
orders. It requires that each such 
order must bear the signature of 
the person placing the order or of 
a responsible individual authorized 
to sign such orders, The interpre- 
tation (No. 2) provides that, where 
the required certification is placed 
in the body of the order and over 
the signature of the person sign- 
ing the order itself, one signature 
is all that is necessary. 

If, however, the certification is 
placed on the order below the sig- 
nature of the person signing it, 
on the back of the order or on a 
separate piece of paper, the cer- 
tification itself must be signed 
separately. 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e How to Use Emergency Roughages— 
Cattle raisers in drouth areas are re- 
sorting to unusual emergency roughages 
such as gin trash, ground corn cobs and 
ground peanut hulls. John H. Jones, 
Texas Experiment Station Animal Hus- 
bandman, says these emergency rough- 
ages will help cattlemen get their cattle 
through the winter in fair condition if 
they are properly balanced with protein. 

Jones reports that some of these are 
being mixed with cottonseed hulls and 
then 20 percent of cottonseed meal is 
added to increase the nutritive value 
and palatability of the low-quality 
roughage. Ohio and other experiment 
stations report that when protein is 
added to such protein-deficient rough- 
age, its digestibility and value are in- 
creased, 

Cattlemen in drouth areas should sup- 
ply a source of vitamin A if cattle have 
been off green materials for longer than 
two to three months. When only small 
amounts of legume or other bright- 
green roughage are available, the sup- 
ply should be “stretched’’ by feeding a 
small amount of the bright-green rough- 
age each day with the emergency rough- 
age. A balanced mineral mixture should 
be fed, free-access, with these low- 
quality roughages. 


© “No Doubt” About the Value of Pro- 
tein—Dr. T. J. Cunha, Head of Florida 
Animal Husbandry Department, calls 
attention to the experiments’ which 
have proved the value of cottonseed 


meal and to the increased use of pro- 
tein supplements by cattle raisers. He 
concludes, “There is no doubt about the 
value of using a protein supplement in 
cattle feeding.” 

Liberal protein feeding produces the 
best gains and production. But, when 
protein concentrate supplies are limited 
they should be fed carefully so that each 
animal will receive the amount of pro- 
tein it needs. Protein is needed most 
when other feeds are deficient in pro- 
tein. 


® Livestock and Cash Crops Go Together 
—The South Carolina Extension Service 
reports that records kept by South 
Carolina farmers show that the highest 
incomes were made by those farmers 
depending upon both livestock and crops 
for income. 


e The Quickest Way to Profits — The 
Western Livestock Journal says that, 
“The quickest way to increase cattle 
ranch income is to increase the calf 
crop.” The magazine calls attention to 
good management practices which help 
increase the calf crop and emphasizes 
the value of supplemental feeding. It 
says, “One of the best sources of pro- 
tein and phosphorus is cottonseed meal.” 
@ Expensive Management or Misman- 
agement ?—The Texas Extension Service 
says that “the most expensive manage- 
ment of all is underfeeding a good cow.” 
Attention is called to the need for ade- 
quate amounts of feed and special atten- 
tion is called to the need for protein. 
“Protein is still the ‘pilot’ nutrient in the 
dairy ration. The protein level must be 
suited to the roughage that is available.” 


© Plan Good Pastures for Hogs — The 


Alabama Extension Service says, “A 
balanced ration of grain, green grazing, 
protein supplement, mineral mixture 
and salt” for the brood sow brings the 
best profit because the cheapest gains a 
hog makes are when it is nursing. 
North Carolina State College swine 
specialists say that a farmer with good 
Ladino clover pasture for his hogs can 
save at least 200 pounds of feed for 
each market hog produced on the pas- 
ture. Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association. 


Harvested Cotton Acreage 
Sets New Mexico Record 


Cotton accounted for 63 percent of 
New Mexico’s crop value in i951, ac- 
cording to the December crop report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the USDA. Cotton and cottonseed 
produced in 1951 in the state was worth 
a little over $69,000,000 of a total of 
about $109,000,000 for all crops. 

Although yield per acre for cotton 
was 100 pounds less than in 1950, ad- 
ditional acreage increased the state’s 
cotton income by about $20,000,000. The 
acreage harvested was the largest on 
record in New Mexico. 

Next to cotton, New 
valuable crop was hay, which was 
valued at $5,000,000 more than in 1950. 
Much of this hay was fed to livestock on 
farms where it was grown. Other crops 
which increased in value in 1951 were 
apples, peaches, broom corn, sorghum 
forage, alfalfa seed, and wheat. The 
wheat crop, usually one of the state’s 
major crops was only about 20 percent 
of the 1940-49 average production. 


Mexico’s most 





Make “wetter” wet water that 


ical pickers. 


2414 Fifteenth St. 


*Trade mark registered 





STATIFIER™ CONCENTRATES 


penetrates cotton quickly with 
less wetting of the lint slide and kicker. 


Statifier wet water concentrates are used across the U.S. 
Cotton Belt and in the cotton growing countries of the world 
to restore moisture to dry cotton at the lint slide at a cost of 
less than 2 cents per bale. They put out cotton fires and “fire 
packed” bales; control static electricity in gins, reducing the 
fire hazard; and are used to lubricate the spindles of mechan- 


For information and prices write: 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones 2-3692—2-2894 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Originators of Statifier Moisture Restoration 





THIS IS THE DRAVES SINKING TIME 
TEST—official test for wetting agents of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. The small weights at- 
tached to skeins of yarn weigh 1% grams. 


Statifier Concentrate is in the graduate 
at right, and a widely advertised wetting 
agent is in the other graduate. 


The skein in the solution made with 
Statifier Concentrate had already sunk to 
bottom by the time the other skein started 
to sink. Both graduates have “th of 1% 
solution of wet water. This is in the pro- 
portion of one pint of wetting agent in 
50 gallons of water. 
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Hoblitzelle Award to Be 


Made for First Time 


The Hoblitzelle Achievement Award 
for the advancement of Texas Rural 
Life, consisting of $5,000 and a gold 
medal to the agricultural scientist who 
has made the most important sicentific 
contribution to Texas agriculture for 
the preceding three year period, wi!l be 
made for the first time in May, 1952. 

The purpose of the award is to give 
suitable recognition and prizes to those 
who make significant scientific contri- 
butions through the agricultural sciences 
to the solution of agricultural problems. 
The contribution meriting this award 
should have been published in the period 
from July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1951. It 
is not intended to exclude research that 
may have been initiated earlier, but the 
results must have been published in 
those three years. 

Nominations will be received by five 
regional committees and may be made by 
members of the committees or by other 
individuals or agencies. In performing 
its function, each committee is requested 
to give equal consideration to all scien- 
tists working in Texas, irrespective of 
creed, color, nationality, age, branch of 
science, or affiliation with scientific or 
scholastic organizations. 

Each committee will forward to the 
advisory committee of the Texas Re- 
search Foundation the three most 
meritorious nominations, with the order 
of merit indicated, by Feb. 1. Full sup- 
porting evidence and information will 
accompany the nominations. This ma- 
terial will be retained in the permanent 
file at the Texas Research Foundation. 

The chairman of each regional com- 
mittee will be a man in the field of agri- 
cultural research. Other members of the 
committee will be selected to give rep- 
resentation to other institutions, organ- 
izations, and agricultural enterprises 
other than those of the chairman. Each 
committee will be composed of not less 
than three members nor more than five 
members. 

The decisions and deliberations of the 
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The 17-percent increase in the U.S. index of farm land values for the year ending 
July 1951 was second only to the 21-percent rise recorded for the year ending March 


1920. Gains in about half the states were 


the largest for any 12-months period since 


1919-20. The index rose 20 percent or more in 13 states and from 15 to 20 percent 
in 17 states. In general, the increase was sharpest in the areas where income from 
cotton, tobacco, and meat animals are important. 


regional and state committees will be 
regarded as confidential and not dis- 
seminated in any way until after public 
announcement of the award winner in 
May. 

Public award of the prize and medal 
will be made through the Karl Hoblit- 
zelle Agricultural Laboratory of the 
Texas Research Foundation at the an- 
nual open house at Renner, Texas, on 
May 21. 

The fifteen nominations made by the 
regional committees will be received by 
the advisory committee on Hoblitzelle 
Awards, Texas Research Foundation. 
This committee will evaluate the nom- 
inations submitted, utilizing the staff 
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WHEN YOU BUY BLOWERS 


Simple, sturdy, dependable R-C Blowers rate high in 
delivery of these three essentials to fast, economical 


DouTs-('ONNERSVILLE 
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pneumatic conveying. They maintain the flow, over- 

come resistance and cost little to operate. They'll give 

you many years of satisfactory performance. Tell us your 

needs or send for Bulletin 21-B-37 without obligation. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 

521 Carolina Avenue, 


Connersvilie, Indiana 
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and facilities of the Texas Research 
Foundation as well as the counsel and 
assistance of any other appropriate per- 
sons or organizations. Leading candi- 
dates will be recommended to the State 
Awards Committee for its action in 
making final determination of the prize 
winner. Members of the State Awards 
Committee to be selected by the trustees 
of the Hoblitzelle Foundation will be 
outstanding agricultural leaders and 
laymen. 


Dr. P. V. Cardon Retires 


DR. P. V. CARDON, above, retired Dec. 
31 as administrator of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Administration and has 
been named assistant director of the 
USDA Graduate School. Dr. Cardon is 
succeeded as ARA administrator by Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, who has been ARA deputy 
administrator. Dr. Cardon’s career as re- 
searcher, teacher and administrator cov- 
ers a period of 42 years. 
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On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives today 

..in factories and business 
offices . .. at neighborhood 
and civic centers .. . at social, 
fraternal and service group 
meetings all over this land... 
by showing people what they 
can do to protect themselves 
and their families against 


death from cancer. 


To find out what you yourself 
can do about cancer, or if you 
want us to arrange a special 
educational program for your 
neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address 
a letter to “Cancer,” care of 
your local Post Office. One of 
our volunteer or staff workers 


will be on the job to help you. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 


Farm Bureau Is New Escrow 
Agent in Lower Valley 


The Valley Farm Bureau has signed 
an agreement with Texas Commissioner 
of Agriculture John C, White, making 
it escrow agent for the 1952 cotton sea- 
son. For handling the $10-a-bale escrow 
fund the farm bureau will receive one 
percent of the money deposited, to be 
used in a cotton improvement program. 
All funds will be subject to a state audit, 
with expenditure of the fees to be left 
to the discretion of the farm group. 

The escrow fund is collected to insure 
compliance with the pink bollworm plow- 
up law. Provisions of the contract with 
the farm bureau set out that the profit 
be used “for cotton research and im- 
provement and insect (pink bollworm) 
eradication.” 

In the past the farm bureau cotton 
improvement funds have been used to 
conduct research on cotton varieties and 
a boy’s cotton production contest from 
outright contributions by farmers and 
ginners at 10 cents a bale. 

“We do not contemplate asking for 
that contribution in the future,” C. B. 
Ray, manager of the Valley Farm 
Bureau, said. “That type of work will 
be done out of the escrow fund.” 

“Farmers themselves, we think,” com- 
mented T. Rucker Standord, president 
of the farm bureau, “are best able to 
handle all their own business, including 
the escrow account. This contract places 
the farmer on an equitable basis and 
all will share on the same basis. Any 
profits derived will be distributed to all 
cotton farmers in benefits in proportion 
to the amount of cotton they raise.” 


Gin Improvements Increase 
Value of N. Carolina Crop 


Improvements in ginning service in 
North Carolina since 1947 have added 
more than $1,250,000 to the value of the 
state’s 1951 crop, Fred T. Johnson, 
cotton marketing specialist of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
points out. The estimate is based on 
USDA cotton quality statistics and 
current loan rates, he points out. 

Records show that in 1947, 16.4 per- 
cent of cotton ginned in North Caro- 
lina was reduced in grade by sub-stand- 
ard ginning. Reports for the 1951 sea- 
son through Nov. 13 show that “rough 
prep” has been reduced to 1.3 percent. 

“Parallel with this achievement,” 
Johnson points out, “the grade index 
(middling white equals 100) of North 
Carolina cotton has climbed from 89.3 
in 1947 to 95.2 for the fall of 1951 
through Nov. 13. The average staple 
length of our cotton has increased dur- 
ing the same period from 32.3-32 to 
33.5-32 inch. 

“Some idea of the extent of improve- 
ment in the quality of North Carolina 
cotton can be had from the fact that in 
1947 North Carolina, as compared with 
other Southeastern states, had the high- 
est percentage of ‘rough prep,’ the low- 
est grade index and the largest percent- 
age of untenderable cotton, or cotton 
ineligible for futures contracts. Now, 
it is just the other way around; North 
Carolina has the lowest percentage of 
rough prep, the highest grade index and 
the largest percentage of tenderable 
cotton.” 
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Dies in Airliner Crash 


THE DEATH of Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 
above, in an airliner crash in Iran Dec. 
22 was a severe blow to the U.S. Point 4 
Program and Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
His wife died with him in the crash that 
claimed the lives of 21 persons, eight of 
them Americans. Dr. Bennett, 65, was on 
leave as president of Oklahoma A. & M., 
and had been director of the Point 4 
Program since November 1950. Among 
the other Americans who died in the 
crash was Jesse Lee Smith of Columbus, 
Ga., a representative of the Cen-Tennial 
Cotton Gin Company, whose home office 
is in Columbus. Mr. Smith had been with 
Cen-Tennial for the past seven years as 
a service and erection engineer and spent 
much of his time in foreign cotton-grow- 
ing countries. At the time of the airliner 
crash he was nearing the end of a trip 
for Cen-Tennial that began last July. 


Machines Put More Profits 


In Texas Peanut Growing 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports that the adpotion of 
machine methods of production during 
the past 10 years has greatly reduced 
the labor requirements of producing 
peanuts in the West Cross Timbers 
area of the state. Preharvest labor re- 
quirements were reduced about nine 
hours per day by the change from one- 
row horse-drawn equipment to two-row 
tractor-drawn equipment. 

The introduction of adapted machinery 
for plowing out and piling the vines 
before threshing further reduced labor 
requirements by about 11 hours, the re- 
port says. The subsitution of combines 
for stationary threshers during the past 
three or four years reduced the usual 
labor required for threshing in previous 
years and the general use of combines 
instead of stationary threshers for har- 
vesting have, therefore effected an av- 
erage saving of about 23 hours of man 
labor per acre, or 69 percent. The total 
labor required per acre for the usual 
operations in producting peanuts in 1950 
was only 10.5 hours. In addition, an av- 
erage of 5.8 hours of tractor and truck 
work was required. 

Labor savings gained through the 
mechanization of the peanut crop in- 
creased its comparative advantage with 
respect to cotton and other crops grown 
in the area. 
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>. wonder! In the 52-county area served by the 
Texas Power & Light Company, everything is to industry’s 
advantage. 


Widespread distribution of dependable, low-cost electric 
power enables manufacturing plants, dairies, processing 
plants and other diversified industries to select locations in 
this area which best suits their needs. Oil and gas from the 
nation’s largest producing fields are available throughout the 
area as industrial fuel...as well as appreciable quantities of 
bituminous coal and huge reserves of lignite. Few sections 
of Texas enjoy the supplies of water available in this area. 


You are invited to use the services of our Industrial ween 
ment Department We shall gladly furnish you with specific 
data on raw and semi-finished materials, labor, wages, hous- 
ing, transportation and financial services available. All in- 
quiries are held confidential. Write or wire the Industrial 
Development Department, Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


\ (NORTH, CENTRAL 
‘ ANO EAST TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY er) > Se 
TEXAS POWER & 
(AIGHT COMPANY 
This crea is served by 


16,000 miles of TP&L 
electric power lines. 
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Texas Cotton Embargo 
Angers the Trade 


are not the enly ones 
who have been angered by the 
3ritish Raw Cotton Commission’s 
action in holding up shipments of 
126,000 bales of Texas Cotton. 
Protests against the Commission’s 
“high-handed” action are heard 
not only in cotton circles outside 
Texas but in England as well. 


Texans 


It is being widely predicted that 
the cancellation of the shipments 
could have a most depressing ef. 
fect on the market. Karl Hunt, 
executive secretary of the Dallas 
Cotton Exchange, stated that 
“They (the British) cannot re- 
ject the cotton under the terms of 
the contract. It is true that they 
have held up shipments, but ar- 
rangements have been made for 
discussions on the matter between 
Texas cotton and British 
representatives.” The Commission 
is refusing the cotton because of 
“noor quality and unsatisfactory 
according to Richard 
agent for the 


1] 
seers 


shipments,” 
Thorpe, buying 
Commission. 

One Liverpool broker comment- 
ed: “I understand the complaint 
on this side concerns the quality 
of shipments this year. We don’t 
know what is in the minds of the 
Raw Cotton Commission. 

“We had problems like this to 
deal with in the past but  ship- 
ments have never been stopped be- 
fore. In fact, with cotton buying 
in private hands would not 
happen.” 

It is understood that 
will be in Memphis in 
few days to discuss 
American Cotton Shippers 
ciation “what arrangements 
made to put matters right.” 


this 


Thorpe 
the next 
with the 
Asso- 


can be 











Chemical Research Alters 
Cotton Fiber Structure 


Outstanding possibilities for improve- 
ments in cotton through chemical re- 
search were outlined this week by Dr. 
Leonard Smith, director of the National 
Cotton Council’s utilization research 
division. 


Discussing plans for research pro- 
gram building at the Council's annual 
meeting in New Orleans, Jan. 28-29, the 
said that actual changes 

the molecular structure of the cot- 
ton fiber through chemistry offer the 
industry one of its brightest hopes for 

t improvement. 

conducted at the South- 
Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans on the partial acetylation 
of cotton fibers show that chemistry 
used to alter the basic structure 
of the fiber itself,” Dr. Smith asserted. 
“Other experim have been carried 
out in which the structure of cotton has 
been altered to it water-soluble. 
Moisture lub] gauze is being 
used today ssing which can be 
sewn into wounds and left te 
be absorbed g 

Dr. Smith 
on alteration 
the. cotton fibe: 


cotton scientist 


quality 
“Experiment 
ern Regional 


may be 


ents 


while research 
structure of 
limited there 


basi 


been 
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is no reason to believe that cotton will 
not respond as satisfactorily in this 
field as it has in surface alterations 
through chemistry. 

“Already we have utilized chemistry 
to give us cottons which are mildew- 
proof, flame-resistant, crease-resistant, 
water-repellent, and shrink-proof,” he 
said. “Both in surface finishes and in 
molecular changes the prospects are 
bright for developing cottons that give 
better service.” 

Consideration of 
utilization research 
under way at New Orleans on Jan. 26 
at the meeting of the research com- 
mittee under chairmanship of Alonzo 
Sennett of Memphis, Tenn. Recommen- 
dations developed at the committee ses- 
sions will be acted upon by the Coun- 
cil’s 250-member delegate body on 
Jan. 28. 


the Council’s 1952 
program will get 


e One person on the farm now 
produces enough for himself and 14 
others. In the early days of our coun- 
try it took nine peopie to produce 
enough for 10, and 50 years ago one 
person could supply himhelf and only 
seven others. 


i 


California May Revise 


Law on Herbicides 


The California department of Agri- 
culture has been asked to require per- 
mits for all farm spraying or dusting 
with 2, 4-D or other injurious herbi- 
cides. At present, farmers can spread 
chemical in lots of five pounds or less 
without having to get the approval of 
their county agricultural commissioner. 

A regulatory law for herbicides was 
enacted in 1949 at the behest of grape 
and cotton growers who complained of 
damage from drifting herbicides. The 
amendment came up the last of Decem- 
ber in what started out as a hearing on 
a petition by San Joaquin Delta agri- 
culturists to be excluded from the 
“hazardous area.” 

So many changes were proposed—some 
of statewide significance—that Allen 
B. Lemmon, chief of the bureau of 
chemistry, recessed the hearing for a 
month. 


e Eighty percent of the growth 
elements in grass that is grazed is re- 
turned to the soil as manure. 


New Type of Cottonseed Piler at Phoenix Oil Mill 


COTTONSEED FALLS from one of the arms of a new type cottonseed piler erected 
by the Consolidated Western Steel Corporation, a United States Steel subsidiary, at 
the Phoenix, Ariz., plant of the Producers Cotton Oil Co. This new machine, the first 
of its kind, piles seed 50 feet high on both sides of the tracks it runs upon. Trucks 
are driven alongside and the seed is unloaded onto elevator conveyor belts. The belts 
carry the seed up the perpendicular columns to a top conveyor belt which carries it 
out to the piles. The belt has a capacity of 80 tons of cottonseed per hour. A total 
of 22,500 tons of seed can be stacked along both sides of the 125 feet of track runway. 
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Larger Supplies Forecast 


For Farmers in 1952 


Farmers can look forward to a fairly 
good year for agriculture in 1952 
much like 1951 in some respects, accord- 
ing to USDA-BAE. Larger supplies of 
farm products, crops and livestock com- 
bined, are in prospect for next year. 
With larger supplies, prices farmers get 
for these products may average about 
the same as for 195i. 

Although producers may receive a 
little more money for larger market- 
ings next year, with rising production 
costs their net farm income may be 
about the same as in 1951. With higher 
living costs in prospect for the farmer, 
the purchasing power of his net income 
in 1952 is likely to show little, if any, 
improvement over 1951. Nonagricul- 
tural income, however, is currently at 
a record high and is expected to con- 
tinue to rise in 
e Higher Disposable Income — The de- 
fense program will ‘continue to be the 
dominant influence in the outlook for 
1952, Any major change in defense 
activities, either a step-up or a slow- 
down, would materially influence the 
outlook for the coming year. As of the 
third quarter of this year, national 
security spending was at an annual rate 
of 41 billion dollars, or approximately 
12 percent of the total value of output. 
Under present plans these expenditures 
may rise another 25 billion dollars by 
next fall and at that time the defense 
program probably will be taking around 
18 to 19 percent of total output. With 
increased employment and higher wage 
rates, as the defense program expands, 
the disposable income of consumers 
(after taxes) is expected to rise over 
the coming year—possibly around five 
percent—even though tax rates will be 
higher. 

Aggregate demands on the economy 
for goods and services are expected to 
continue to rise as more goods are pur- 
chased for the defense program. But, 
as we shall see, there are some moder- 
ating factors. 

Businessmen 
less for new 


may spend somewhat 
plants and inventories in 
1952 but increased spending by con- 
sumers and by the government is ex- 
pected to result in some eight to 10-per- 
cent rise in the economy’s aggregate de- 
mand for goods and services. With some 
increase in employment, in productivity, 
and in hours worked per week, tota! 
output of the economy will rise but 
probably not by as much as the ex- 
pected increase in the aggregate de- 
mands on the economy. As a result, some 
increase in price pressures may occur 
over the next year. However, there are 
several things that probably will mod- 
erate the upward pressures on prices. 
These moderating factors include the 
relatively large inventories, record farm 
output, expanded productive capacity, 
price and wage controls, credit re- 
strictions, and higher taxes. 

Higher consumer incomes and_ re- 
stricted supplies of many durable goods 
such as automobiles and household ap- 
pliances probably will result in a some- 
what stronger demand for food and 
other farm products next year. 

e Foreign Demand, Other Factors 
Foreign demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts is also expected to be fairly strong. 

In response to the nation’s need for 
food and fiber, record supplies of farm 
products as a whole are expected this 
year, if the weather behaves. Crop pro- 
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duction available for sale in the 1951- 
52 marketing year is estimated about 
six percent above a year ago. The esti- 
mated cotton crop is 58 percent larger. 
And record supplies of fats and oils are 
in prospect for the 1951-52 marketing 
year. 

Feed supplies are above average, but 
expected expansion in production of 
livestock and livestock products in 1952 
probably will make it necessary to fur- 
ther reduce reserve feed grain stocks 
by the end of the 1951-52 feeding year. 
Production of meat and other livestock 
products is expected to be larger in 
1952. Cattle and calf slaughter may be 
about 10 percent above the relatively 
low levels of last year. The net build-up 
of cattle during the year probably will 
equal about one-fourth of the number 
of cattle slaughtered during 1951. This 
expansion in productive capacity indi- 


cates a potentially larger supply of beef 
for coming years. Poultry production 
also may increase a little and output of 
pork and dairy products is expected to 
continue high in 1952 

Exports of farm products probably 
will not be greatly different from the 
fiscal 1950-51 level. Larger cotton ex- 
ports may about offset a somewhat 
smaller volume of coarse grains, dairy 
and poultry products and some other 
commodities during 1951-52. Exports of 
tobacco will be a little larger and wheat 
exports are expected to be about the 
same as in fiscal year 1950-51. 

With prospects for a continued high 
level of consumer demand and larger 
supplies of meat and other foods for 
domestic consumption in 1952, food con- 
sumption per person probably will in- 
crease further, even though the pop- 
ulation grows by about two million. 








GIN BUILDINGS 
HOUSES 


COTTON 


Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire 


and reduces insurance 


rates, 


hazards 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 


building plans and furnish quotations 


for your Cotton or 


other Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 


QRADEW 
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1007 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


East 
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Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
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Houston, Texas 
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Dallas, Texas 
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Donna, Texas 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport, La. 
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$40 Million Credit for 
Buying U.S. Cotton 


California’s cotton growers feel 
pretty good about the recent an- 
nouncement of a $40 million credit 
to Japan for purchase of Améri- 
can cotton. They figure a large 
proportion of the 160,000 or so 
bales this sum will buy will come 
from California. 

In commenting on the matter, 
V. J. Dinsmore of Fresno, pres- 
ident of the Western Cotton Ship- 
pers Association, said he believed 
Japan has about ail of the short 
staple cotton it needs. Thus, he 
reasons, the Japanese “will buy 
all they can of our type of cotton 
if there is not too great a disparity 
in the price. If there is too wide a 
spread,” he added, “of course they 
will go elsewhere.” 











Dates Announced for Cotton 


Fiber Testing Courses 
Opening dates for courses in cotton 
fiber testing during the coming year 
have been announced by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. The 
classes are held at the Institute’s Di- 
vision of Technical Service at Clemson, 
S. C. Courses for 1952 have been ten- 
tatively scheduled as follows: Jan. 7, 
March 17, May 19, Aug. 4, Oct. 20. 
This service to cotton mills was 
initiated by the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute and became an important activity 


of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute upon its formation in 1949. 
Since its founding the division has 
trained fiber technicians for mills rep- 
resenting over 35 percent of the Ameri- 
can cotton industry. It also does service 
fiber testing for mills on a fee basis. 

The courses are of eight weeks dura- 
tion and are conducted by John T. Wig- 
ington, director, and Mrs. Helen G. 
Beasley, laboratory technician. Trainees 
are taught to operate the Micronaire 
for measuring fiber fineness; the Pres- 
ley machine for measuring fiber 
strength; and the Fibrograph and Suter- 
Webb Sorter for measuring fiber length 
and length uniformity. 

Complete information concerning the 
training program may be obtained from 
Mrs. Helen G. Beasley, Division of Tech- 
nical Service, American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, Box 151, Clem- 
son, 8S. C 


Fertilizer Bag Fashions 
Make Hit in Pacific 


Fertilizer bag fashions, which made 
their debut two years ago in the U.S. 
with the introduction of print cotton 
containers by several manufacturers, 
now are making a hit all the way across 
the Pacific. 

The National Cotton Council reports 
that ingenious housewives in the Phil- 
ippines are making sturdy shirts from 
cotton bags bringing fertilizer to their 
farms under the Marshall Plan. 

According to all accounts, these pop- 
ular shirts are doing an excellent job 
of spreading good will. Several young 





To Discuss 1952 Crop 


Support in February 


USDA’s Production and Market- 
ing Administration has invited the 
Special Defense Committee of the 
National Cottonseed Products 
Association to a meeting in Wash- 
ington early in February to dis- 
cuss a support program for the 
1952 crop. 

T. H. Gregory of Memphis, 
executive vice-president of the 
NCPA, points out that many mills 
probably have comments and criti- 
cisms on the operation of the 1951 
program and suggests that they 
put them in the form of a letter to 
the Association’s Memphis office. 
It will be helpful to the Special 
Defense Committee to have the 
benefit of the mills’ thinking on 
this subject. 











Filipino boys have been photographed 
in their new shirts with this message 
still imprinted on the backs in red, 
white, and blue—‘“Strength for the Free 
World from the United States of 
America.” 

Fertilizer donned a new dress in the 
U.S. last year when manufacturers 
started packing their products in cot- 
ton dress prints. The Council points out 
that housewives, who have been re-using 
plain white fertilizer bags in the home 
for years, receive twenty yards of 
valuable fabric with every ton of ferti- 
lizer. 





These machines are available 
equipped for various jobs — 
unloading trucks, wagons, box- 
‘ars, or reversing the opera- 
tion and loading trucks or cars 
from the house. Blowing at- 
tachments for blowing mate- 
rials anywhere desired. Ma- 
chines capable of doing most 
any combination of the above 
jobs. Built in both stationary 
and portable models. For cot- 
tonseed, soya beans, peanuts, 
tung nuts, etc. Let us help 
solve your unloading problems. 


Box 1093 
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Supply of Peanuts Is 


Smaller Than Usual 


The supply of peanuts in commercial positions at the end 
of November was the smallest since 1939, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The total supply on Nov. 
30 amounted to 772 million pounds on a farmers’ stock equiv- 
alent basis. This excludes stocks on farms and holdings of 
shelled oil stock peanuts. Holdings on Nov. 30, 1950, amounted 
to 1,296 million pounds—the largest of record. 


e Milling Operations Smallest of Record—Milling of farmers’ 
stock peanuts through November of the 1951-52 season is the 
smallest of record. The total of 277 million pounds of farmers’ 
stock peanuts milled through Nov. 30 compares with 404 mii- 
lion pounds milled to the end of November 1950. Cleaning and 
shelling operations to the end of November totaled 247 million 
pounds compared with 387 million pounds milled to this date 
in 1950. Farmers’ stock peanuts crushed so far this season, re- 
ported at 29 million pounds, is almost double the 16 million 
pounds crushed to the end of November 1950. 


e Disappearance of Shelled Goods Below Last Year—The dis- 
appearance of shelled peanuts through November of the cur- 
rent season totaled 215 million pounds, about six percent below 
the 229 million pounds during the comparable period in 1950. 
The disappearance of shelled edible peanuts of 174 million 
pounds so far this season was slightly larger than the 172 
million pounds through Nov. 30, 1950. Shelled oil stock crushed 
of 40 million pounds to the end of Nov. 30, 1951 compares with 
57 million pounds crushed during the comparable period in 1950. 


Hearing on U.S. Flaxseed 
Standards on Jan. 15 


An informal public hearing to consider a proposal by sev- 
eral large processors of flaxseed to reduce the maximum limit 
of moisture permitted in grade No. 1 in the official grain 
standards of the U.S. for flaxseed will be held by the USDA 
at Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15. The hearing begins at 2:30 p.m. 
in the Directors’ Room of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Building. 

The proposal is to limit to 9% percent the maximum per- 
centage of moisture permitted in grade No. 1. The present 
standards provide that flaxseed which contains more than 11 
percent of moisture shall be graded Sample grade, and that | 
flaxseed in grades Nos. 1 and 2 may contain not more than 
11 percent of moisture. The proposal, if adopted, would limit 
the maximum moisture permitted in Grade No. 1 to 9% per- 
cent, and the maximum moisture permitted in grade No. 2 
would remain at 11 percent. 

Any interested person may propose alternative maximum 
percentages for grade No. 1, either orally or in writing, at the 
public hearing, or, in writing, to the Director, Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, U.S, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. not later than Jan. 30, 1952. 

The hearing will be conducted by E. J. Murphy of the 
Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. 


Cotton to Be Auctioned in 
March of Dimes Drive 


The communities of Woodville and Poplar, west of Porter- 
ville, Calif., in Tulare County, have set out to achieve the 
highest per capita contribution in the nation to the March of 
Dimes by donating 22 bales of cotton to be auctioned for cash. 
The chairman of the Lions Club committee which is sponsoring 
the campaign in the area has announced that the 22 bales have 
already been donated by growers. 

When the auction is held at the Pleasant View Gin at Wood- 
ville on Jan. 19, it is believed a total of 30 bales will be on 
hand for the auction. Last year the top giver to the March of 
Dimes, on per capita basis, was the Springville community. 
also in Tulare County. 


H. G. Richey Recuperating 
From Recent Operation 


H. G. Richey, Atlanta, Ga., district manager for The South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company, underwent an operation at Emory 
University Hospital, Emory University, Ga., on Dec. 22 to 
correct a sciatic condition he has suffered for the past few 
weeks. We understand Mr. Richey is recuperating satisfactorily 
and expected to return home by the time this issue went to 
press. 
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BS to spray 


equipment 
manufacturers 


In addition to orders already booked for 1952 deliv- 
ery, Oberdorfer will endeavor to produce for manu- 
facturers of spraying equipment the quantities of pumps 
shown in the table below, which includes both our 
standard Series ‘‘52” and our new International Series I 
with carbon bearings. 

As orders are received, the quantities available of each 
pump shown here will be reduced accordingly. The 
monthly production quota detailed below will be insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand for Oberdorfer spraying 
pumps during the first half of 1952. If you expect to be 
shipped any Oberdorfer spraying pumps, be certain to 
place your order immediately. 


SPRING 1952 SPRAYING PUMP PRODUCTION 


Pump 
No. i ’ Feb. 














2AX or 2ZX 500 





3AX or 3ZX 3 500 





4AX or 4ZX /2 2000 





7AX or 7ZX i,” 2000 





9AX or 9ZX 2000 








250 





500 





1000 | 1000 1000 





























1500 | 1500 | 1500 | 1500 





Pump No. Price 
2000 — $15.75 
3000 — 20.00 
4000 — 22.25 


Pump No. Price 
2AX — $13.25 
2ZX — 17.50 
3AX— 15.50 


Pump No. Price 
4ZX — $22.00 
7AX— 22.50 
7ZX — = 27.75 

3ZX — 20.50 9AX— 23.75 7000 — 28.50 

4AX— 17.00 9ZX— 29.00 9000 — 29.75 


Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
1521 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRONZE SPRAYING PUMPS 








Captain 
Lewis L. Millett 


Medal of Honor 


77 
W hen his Infantry company was pinned down by 
heavy fire near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions, throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 
the Reds, who fled in wild disorder. 


“It’s an uphill struggle? says Captain Millett. “to 
build a working peace. Unfortunately, the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 
we've learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds, Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to 
Insure peace. 

“I think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now!” 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. 
Remember, too, that if you don't save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


ot pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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1517 Cotton Association 
To Hold Annual Meeting 


Clifton Kirkpatrick, director of the 
field service of the National Cotton 
Council, will be one of the featured 
speakers at the fifth annual meeting 
of the 1517 Cotton Association in Had- 
ley Hall at New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
lege Jan. 10, according to an announce- 
ment by John T. Stovall, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Kirk- 
patrick will speak on “A New Look for 
Cotton.” 

More than 200 growers of 1517 cotton 
in New Mexico, West Texas, and Ari- 
zona are expected to attend the meeting, 
Stovall says. 

Another speaker at the meeting will 
be R. T. Hoover, Jr., of the R. T. Hoover 
Cotton Co., El Paso, who will speak on 
“Marketing Cotton by Variety.” 

A panel discussion on the breeding, 
producing, marketing, and advertizing 
of cotton will be conducted by Dr. G. N. 
Stroman, A. & M. cotton breeder; Gor- 
don Hoff, extension agronomist; Mar- 
shall Thompson, extension cotton market- 
ing specialist; and Stovall. 

Dr. R. A. Nichols, dean and director 
of agriculture at New Mexico A. & M., 
will give the address of welcome, fol- 
lowed by the response from W. H. Gary, 
president of the 1517 Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

Lunch will be served in the dining 
reom in Milton Hall, A. & M. student 
union building, During the afternoon, 
a tour will be made of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Cotton Ginning 
Branch Laboratory on the A. & M. 
campus. Victor L. Stedronsky, engineer 
in charge, and William H. Fortenberry, 
cotton technician in charge of fiber 
testing, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, will conduct the tour. 

Officers of the Association for the 
coming year will be elected at a short 
business section. Bookings of 1517 cot- 
ton planting seed for 1952 will also be 
made during the meeting. 


Extension Directors Adopt 
Cotton Production Policy 


Walter S. Brown, associate director 
of the Agricultura! Extension Service 
in Georgia, said recently that Extension 
Service directors in the South at a re- 
gional meeting have agreed that their 
organizations would emphasize and sup- 
port cotton production on the basis of 
a sound, long-time balanced farm pro- 
gram. 

In the resolution passed by the di- 
rectors, they said they would continue 
to “encourage the combination of prac- 
tices and organization on each farm that 
best meets the needs of the farm family, 
the land, the available equipment and 
the labor supply.” 

The importance maintaining an 
adequate production history was also 
recognized in the light of possible cot- 
ton production control programs in the 
future. 

The directors pointed out that a long- 
time farm program based on_ these 
principles should result in a high per 
acre yield, maintain fertility, reduce pro- 
duction costs and return the farm fam- 
ily a standard of living comparable to 
other groups. 

Georgia farmers produced an all-time 
record per acre yield of cotton in 1951 
in an effort to help supply the needs for 
this crop in the defense effort. 


of 
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FHA Borrowers Increase 
Production Per Acre 


Greater production by farmers who 
have improved their efficiency and de- 
veloped their under-used acreage is re- 
ported by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration in its 1951 annual report re- 
cently released by USDA. Successful 
borrowers have increased production 40 
to 60 percent per acre, the report states. 
More than 27,000 of the production loan 
borrowers who have paid up their loans 
increased the average annual value of 
their production per acre from $14 to 
$23. 

The number of farm ownership loans 
in 1951 rose to 5,678 or 27 percent more 


@Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
@ Capacities to 80,000 Ibs. 

@ Hydraulic 10 x10 Pit Door. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 
@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “jiffy.” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks ‘“‘on the go.” 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. 
Raises to 43° anglé in less than a min- 
ute, lowers in 25 seconds. Maximum 
safety because of ‘‘oil-locked”’ hydraulic 
control. No danger of accidents. 

Pit Door opens and closes hydrauli- 
cally in seconds, permits cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into open pit 

Easy, simple controls ... one man 
operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door from one location. Eliminates 


than in 1950, and more than half of 
them were for enlargement or develop- 
ment purposes. 

More than 93,000 farmers obtained 
operating credit from the agency. 
Families farming with operating loans 
were following 50 percent more ap- 
proved farming practices at the close 
of the year than at the beginning of 
the year. 

The agency also made farm housing 
loans to farm owners, water fa- 
cilities loans to 1445 western farmers 
and 30 incorporated associations, and 
emergency loans to 13,091 families in 
designated disaster areas. 

In all, about 275,000 farm families who 
had no other source of credit were aided. 


5375 


This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
back-breaking labor and cuts costs. 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

Every Trucker and Ginner is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line’ in busy hauling seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 





Write for 


Dumper Bulletin CD-8 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-18 





Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11‘ to 156" widths. 


@ Low Head Room. 


®@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 


@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 





BRE 


ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 15'6". New 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 
Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE to handle it. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, inc. 
Poplar Ave. & River Front, Memphis, Tennessee 
R. C. BROWN, 5538 Dyer St., Dallas 6, Texas 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 
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Experiment Station Makes 
Cotton Marketing Study 


The ways in which New Mexico cot- 
ton growers market their crop and some 
of the problems they encounter are 
highlighted in a new bulletin, No. 365, 
“Marketing Practices of New Mexico 
Cotton Growers,” published recently by 
the New Mexico Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Author of the bulletin, C. R. Hall, 
assistant in agricultural economics with 
the Station, reports his findings from 
a survey of the marketing practices used 
in 1950 by 248 cotton growers in 50 gin- 
ning communities of the state. 
of his findings are as follows: 

Two-thirds of the growers borrowed 
money to finance’ production § and 
marketing of their crop, and banks 
were the most commonly used source of 
credit. Of the sources of credit used 
by the producers, the banks charged the 
highest average interest rate. 

More than half of the growers did not 
get competitive bids on their cotton, and 
thus did not know whether they were 
receiving top market price when they 
sold it. 

Ninety-eight 
cotton was sold on the 
grade and staple. 

Many growers cannot convert prices 
of future contracts into spot prices and 


Some 


percent of the growers’ 
basis of USDA 


a copy of which may be obtained free 
of charge from the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, State College, New 
Mexico, 


Egypt’s Cotton Production 
Estimate Remains Same 


The Dec. 4 official estimate of the 
total 1951-52 cotton production in Egypt 
remained at 1,579,000 bales (of 500 
pounds gross), the same as the Nov. 6 
estimate. The only changes were slight 
differences in the several types of cot- 
ton and an increase from 326,000 to 
41,000 bales in the scarto estimate which 
reflects to some extent the poor quali- 
ty of the present crop. The first esti- 
mate for the current season in October 
placed the crop at 1,697,000 bales, while 
the final 1950-51 crop estimate was 
1,754,000 bales. 


improvements in Nutrition 


Seen for Humans, Animals 


More hope for steady improvement in 
the nutrition of plants, animals and 
humans was given in a talk recently by 
a USDA scientist at a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Before a symposium 





National Ginners Switch 
Meet to Adolphus Hotel 


W. Kemper Bruton, executive 
viec-president of the National Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, advises 
that the organization’s annual 
meeting is to be held at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas on March 
30 instead of the Baker Hotel as 
previously anounced. 











advantages to be gained through breed- 
ing new varieties of crops designed as 
specially effective sources of different 
nutrients for both humans and animals. 


Farm Scrap Drive Yields 
Over Half-Million Tons 


The farm scrap collection drive an- 
nounced Sept. 11 by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan has already yielded 
528,000 tons of scrap metal, according 
to reports turned in so far by State 
Agricultural Mobilization Committees. 
The half-million figure is based large- 
ly on collections made during the four- 
week period from Oct. i5 to Nov. 15. 
In several states the campaign was ex- 


tended for another month and a large 
number of states report that the mo- 
mentum of the drive will continue to 
bring scrap in at an above-normal rate 
for many months to come. 


on the mineral nutrition of plants, 
animals, and men, the scientist, Dr. 
Kenneth C. Beeson, who is head of 
USDA’s Plant, Soil and Nutrition Labo- 
ratory at Ithaca, N. Y., spoke of the 


need some source of information on spot 
prices being paid for cotton in the local 
markets. 

Full details of the study and the other 


findings are presented in the bulletin, 








DID YOU EVER LOOK 
THROUGH A TUBE? 


e Imagine Conveying Bulk 
— = Material through it... by Means 
7 of a CONVEYOR SCREW. 


Thats HAMMOND Screw Vewor 


CLEAN + EFFICIENT + DUST-LESS - ECONOMICAL 


The most logical way to convey free-flowing bulk material—from 
flour to spent grain-—-cotton seed meal-—-cake—dry chemicals, or 
other substances. Far superior to the “UU” shaped box. Tube never 
any structural load. Each length runs in patented bearings 
Smooth performance occupies little space. 


Comes in Preci ornare i i ammo 
STANDARD FEED END ASSEMBLY 


sion - Built As- 


Always 





carries 


New Belcot Nylon Press Cloth 
Outlasts Wool Cloth Several Times 


pig The new Belcot Nylon Press Cloth is stronger and 
thinner than ordinary wool press cloth. It will outwear 
wool cloth several times. Because this Nylon Press 
Cloth is thinner, you can use ao larger cake and get 


more production from the presses. 


in Alignment 
e STANDARD INTERMEDIATE ASSEMBLY 
Write for Form 
M-600-2 f ome ee oe 
HE 
STANDARD DISCHARGE END ASSEMBLY 


A COMBINATION OF THE ABOVE THREE ASSEMBLIES 
FORMING A TYPICAL SCREW-VEYOR ASSEMBLY 


Order your new Belcot Nylon Press Cloth now! 
“BUILT TO STAND THE PRESSURE” 





ELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 


A\ HAMMOND, IND. | 
MANUFACTURERS | 


705 HOFFMAN ST. 


TRADE MARK RO Wat, PAT, OFvice 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


You'll “Cotton” to this Quality! 





SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 

meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 


coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 


SKELLYSOLVE €. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D, Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 


SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 


“DOC” MacGEE says: There’s never a 
worry about solvent quality in the plant 
that depends on Skellysolve. You’re 
sure you're right . . . for Skellysolve 
quality is guaranteed by the pioneers 
in this business . .. and backed by more 
than 20 years of Skellysolve service to 
industry. 


Check the important reasons why 
Skellysolve quality satisfies: Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Minimum of aromatics. 
Low sulphur content. A minimum of 
unsaturates, pyrogenic decomposition 
products, and excessively volatile 
compounds. And that’s not the half of 
the Skeliysolve quality story! 


KELLY) 
LS ) 


Compare, too, for fast vaporization 
from oils and meals, for low end points, 
freedom from greasy residues and low 
solvent losses. 


And there’s no question about de- 
pendability of supply! Even during the 
catastrophic 1951 flood, not one single 
Skellyso!ve customer ran out of solvent. 
Regardless of weather or other obsta- 
cles, the Skellysolve organization has 
earned the reputation for “delivering 
the goods” when you want them... 
where you want them! 


Is yours an unusual solvent problem? 
Put it up to the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen. For complete information, 
write us now. 


Skellysolve 


volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“Remembering Doc Berry Oliver” 


The editorial, which ap- 
yeared Level, N. C., paper, 
eloquently of the high regard 
his community and his fellow citizens 
had for the oil mill industry leader who 
died Dec. 12. Mr. Oliver was president 
of th Pine Level Oil Mill Company, 
farmer, ginner, banker and a great 


ED. 


following 
} in the Pine 
speaks 


humanitarian, 

Doe Berry Oliver was buried at 
beloved Pine Level today. He died 
Wednesday night at the age of 84. Just 
hours before he had remarked to 
the family that he ex- 
in a day or so. 
the Johnston leader 
into the character of 
who in his 84 years left such 
imprint on the lives of those 
with whom he came in contact. 

Doc Berry Oliver was “Mr. Pine 
Level.” He was banker, merchant, man- 
ufacturer, farmer and philanthropist. 

Very early in life Mr. Oliver found 
that honesty and hard work were among 
the greatest satisfactions of life. To few 
men is it given to make a name for them- 
many fields did Doe 


his 


a few 
a member of 
pected to be out 
The 
gives an 
the man 
a great 


remark of 
insight 


selves in so as 
Berry Oliver. 

At Wake Forest he 
for four years. That was a 
football was man’s work. Not many 
months ago, Mr. Oliver, an ardent fan 
of the gridiron until his very death, was 
complaining that there was much 
substituting in the game today. 

His his church, his town, 
county the best there 
trom 

The 


played football 
time when 


Loo 


his 
Was 


family, 
commanded 
Doc Oliver. 
Pine Level leader was a fine 
example of the generation of men who 
builded the foundations for today’s pros- 
perous economy. 
None of us could do better by our 
children than to point out through this 
great man’t life the values of deter- 
mination, hard work and fair dealing. 


an annual 
pounds of 


addition to 
volume of some 120 billion 
milk used in fluid form and for man- 
ufactured products, the nation’s dairy 
herds account for about 40 percent of 
the nation’s beef and 70 percent of its 
veal, according to the National Dairy 
Council. 


e In 


34 


Farm Production Costs 
To Reach New High 


Production expenses will take a bigger 
bite out of the farmers’ pocketbook in 
1952 than in any other year, according 
to USDA-BAE forecast in The Agri- 
cultural Situation. Costs are expected 
to total about five percent above the 
22% billion dollars estimated for 1951. 
Last year’s costs total about 12 percent 
above 1950. 

With mobilization moving into high 
gear, farmers are apt to find supplies 
of some items tighter than they have 
been since hostilities began in Korea. 
Generally speaking, though, farmers 
will be able to buy enough to keep pro- 
duction high. Getting orders for sup- 
plies and equipment in as early as pos- 
sible will help prevent difficulties later 
on. 

Here is how the situation 
for the major expense items: 


shapes up 


The supply will be 
rates will be up in 
1952. The situation will be tight in 
local areas but on the whole, labor 
shortages are not expected to slow down 
the production effort greatly. 


e Farm Labor 
smaller and wage 


e Farm Power and Machinery — Farm- 
ers will pay moderately higher prices for 
farm machines, tires, and motor fuel 
in 1952. Costs of keeping horses and 
mules will be higher than any years 
except 1947 and 1948. 


e Feed We will have 
livestock unit this year. 
prices will average a little 
in 1951. 


less feed per 
Feed-grain 
higher than 


e Seed—There is expected to be enough 
of most of the major kinds of clover, 
grass, and winter cover-crop seeds for 
spring planting, although the supply is 
eight percent smaller than in 1950. 


e Fertilizer—Supplies for the 1952 crop 
season are not likely to be large enough 
to fully meet the demand. Supplies of 
phosphoric acid fertilizers will be down 
about eight percent from 1951, mainly 
because of shortages of sulfur and 
sulfuric acid. Nitrogen and_ potash 
fertilizer supplies will increase, but in 
view of the demand expected, will be 
tight. Prices for fertilizer probably 
will average slightly higher in 1952. 


e Building Materials, Supplies, and Con- 
tainers -rices for these items last 
fall averaged about 11 percent higher 
than in 1950 and probably will con- 
tinue at or slightly above this level for 
a few months. Lumber supplies should 
be ample, though plywood may become 
more searce. Builders’ hardware, elec- 
trical, plumbing, and heating equip- 
ment supplies will be ample into the 
first part of 1952. Baling wire sup- 
plies should be ample this year. Farm- 
ers probably will have most difficulty 
in getting galvanized pr oducts such as 
fencing, roofing, and pipe. Supplies of 
containers are expected to be adequate. 


e Pesticides — Most of the important 
pesticides will be sufficient to meet de- 
mands in 1952, except those containing 
sulfur, lead, and copper. Use of sub- 
stitutes would help stretch supplies of 
these items. Prices of pesticides rose 
sharply in 1951, and probably will con- 
tinue near late 1951 levels this year. 
e Interest, Taxes and Insurance — 
Farmers probably will pay more interest 
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on both real estate and non-real estate 
debts this year. Interest rates are likely 
to rise slightly and the volume of debts 
will be larger. Taxes—property, sales 
and income—will be higher. Insurance 
also will cost more than a year earlier. 


Farm Production Goals 
Highest on Record 


Farm production goals for 1952, an- 
nounced by Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clarence J. McCormick, are ex- 
pected to be about four percent great- 
er than the record production indicated 
for 1951 and nearly 50 percent greater 
than the pre-war average during the 
period of 1935-39. 

At the same time USDA announced 
the levels at which prices of cotton, 
corn, soybeans, wool, milk, butterfat, 
and other farm products produced in 
1952 will be supported by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation. Both the goals 
and the support levels are being an- 
nounced well in advance of planting 
season to permit farmers adequate time 
to plan for the needed volume of pro- 
duction. 

“The need for agricultural produc- 
tion in 1952 is the greastest we have 
ever faced,” said Mr. McCormick in an- 
nouncing the new production program. 
“For that reason we are asking farm- 
ers to push for higher yields in gen- 
eral -. The goals reflect strong de- 
mands of military preparedness, our 
growing population, our rising standard 
of living, and our great efforts to share 
our production with those nations which 
are joining us in the defense of free- 
dom. 

“The situation emphasizes the need to 
see that every possible measure of ef- 
ficiency is followed in the handling of 
the acres which are in use... Our farm- 
ers must depend primarily upon in- 
creased yields in turning out the pro- 
duction which will be needed.” 





Texas Girl Is Named 
"52 Maid of Cotton 


Patricia Ann Mullarkey of Dallas 
was selected as the 1952 Maid of 
Cotton at the contest finals in Mem- 
phis on Jan. 3. She succeeds an- 
other Texas girl, Jeannine Holland 
of Houston, who was the 1951 Maid. 
Miss Mullarkey won over 18 other 
contestants. 

Lucianne Knight of Austin, Tex- 
as, was named as first alternate. 

The new Maid is a senior at 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas. She was her school’s home- 
coming queen on Nov. 3 when SMU 
played the University of Texas in 
the Cotton Bowl. She has held sev- 
eral other beauty honors at the 
university and is a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. 

Miss Mullarkey, brown - haired 
and blue-eyed, is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Mullarkey of 
Dallas. As Maid of Cotton, she wil 
tour the U.S., Latin America and 
several countries in Europe as the 
good-will ambassador of the cotton 
industry. Her trip will be provided 
by Braniff International Airways. 
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Ludlow Plans New Jute 
Mill at Indianola, Miss. 


H. G. Travis, vice-president of Ludlow 
Manufacturing & Sales Co., Boston, 
Mass., advises that the company plans 
to locate a small jute mill at Indianola, 
Miss., for the manufacture of yarns and 
twines. 

“The building of this mill at Indianola,” 
Travis states, “is a continuation of the 
plan for decentralization of the activities 
of the Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales 
Co., which has been going on for the last 
30 years. It is our aim as always to give 


>t te 
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WATSON 
FINEST 


COTTON 


MONEY CAN BUY 


The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 


FERRIS WATSON SEED C0. 


GARLAND + Dallas County + TEXAS 
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our customers, in all the products man- 
ufactured by us, the maximum value and 
service.” 

Ludlow’s Hindoo Brand jute bagging 
is widely used throughout the Belt for 
wrapping cotton. Ludlow maintains sales 
offices at Atlanta, Galveston, Memphis, 
San Francisco and Stockton, Calif. 


Lemmer Named Waukesha 


Advertising Manager 

The Waukesha Motor Company has 
announced the appointment of Harry 
J. Lemmer as advertising manager. He 
entered the Waukesha organization in 
1942, following a number of years as 
Chicago passenger traffic representa- 
tive for the Union Pacific Railroad and 
service in the passenger and promotion 
departments of the Illinois Central and 
Chicago Great Western Railroads. 

During the war Lemmer acted as 
technical information manager and 
supervised the publication of technical 
manuals ordered by the armed services 
using Waukesha engines and power 
units all over the world. In 1946 he 
assumed the duties of assistant adver- 
tising manager and served in that ca- 
pacity for five years, He has been active 
in community and charitable enterprises 
in Waukesha and is presently a city 
alderman and a member of the board of 
trustees of the Waukesha Memorial 
Hospital. 

The Waukesha Motor Company, estab- 
lished in 1906, manufactures industrial 
and heavy-duty truck type engines and 
power units, railway passenger car air 
conditioning and electric generating 
engine-driven equipment, and fuel-rating 
laboratory engines. During the fiscal 
year ending in 1951, total sales exceeded 
$32 million. 


Stamp Honoring 4-H Clubs 
Goes on Sale Jan. 15 


A three-cent postage stamp commem- 
orating 4-H clubwork will go on sale at 
Springfield, O., on Jan. 15, according 
to Postmaster General Jesse M. Donald- 
son. An initial printing order of 110,- 
000,000 has been authorized. 

The central design of the green, 
horizontal stamp depicts a group of 
typical farm buildings at the left, while 
in the center appears the symbolic four 
leaf clover. Directly beneath this symbol 
is inscribed: “The 4-H Clubs.” Dominat- 
ing the right side of the design are a 
teenage boy and girl, facing the Club 
symbol. A solid dark panel forms the 
top of the stamp in which appears the 
wording: “To Make the Best Better’ 
in white type. 

Stamp collecters desiring first-day 
cancellations of this stamp may send 
a limited number of addressed envelopes, 
not in excess of ten, to the Postmaster, 
Springfield, O., with money order re- 
mittance to cover the cost of the stamps 
to be affixed. An enclosure of medium 
weight should be placed in each envelope 
and the flap either sealed or turned in. 
The oustide envelope to the Postmaster 
should be endorsed “First Day Covers.” 


e The total value of the food 
produced in the U.S. is worth around 
20 billion dollars annually when _ it 
leaves the farms and ranches, but it’s 
valued at 40.5 billion dollars when it is 
ready for consumers to buy. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


To industrial proces- 
sors the world over, 
the name ROTOR 
LIFT gives assurance 
of complete satisfac- 
tion in mechanical 
elevating. There are 
nine distinct types of 
ROTOR LIFTS... 
standard or close fit- 
ting clearances 

four diameter sizes. 
In world-wide appli- 
cations, each has 
proved best for its 
particular job. 
Investigate the field 
thoroughly. Learn ¢ 
for yourself why 
ROTOR LIFT is the 
accepted leader by a 
wide margin. Then 
when you buy, you'll 
specify genuine 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS. 











SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 





Production of Crops 
(Continued from Page 10) 


abnormal weather in May and June, 
abandonment of cotton acreage was un- 
usually heavy in late June and early 
July. It now appears that some acreage 
lost before July 1 this year was in- 
cluded in the July report of acreage in 
cultivation July 1. It is also apparent 
from inforation now available that the 
acreage of cotton actually planted was 
smaller than indicated earlier. Severe 


STEEL 
HAND 
TRUCKS 


For Gins, Oil Mills and 
Compress Operations 





a 


fof LONG REACH 


{ MACHINE WORKS 


P. O. Box 2621 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 








drought in August and early Septem- 
ber, following unfavorable late spring 
weather, resulted in heavier abandon- 
ment than was estimated on Sept. 1. 

In eastern cotton states, November 
weather was generally favorable for 
picking cotton. However, low tempera- 
tures and rains delayed harvesting in 
central states. The severe freeze in early 
November materially reduced crop pros- 
pects in northeastern Arkansas and 
caused some loss in Tennessee and other 
areas. In the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, Louisiana and 
California the percentage ginned to Dec. 
1 was slightly higher than the 10-year 
average. In all other states, the per- 
centage ginned to that date was below 
average. For the U.S. about 84 percent 
was ginned by Dec. 1 compared with 
88.7 percent in 1950 and 88.7 for the 
10-year average. 

No estimate of cottonseed production 
will be made until final ginnings for 
the season are released. However, if 
the ratio of lint to cottonseed is the 
same as the average for the past five 
years, production would be 6,186,000 
tons. This compares with 4,105,000 tons 
in 1950 and the 10-year average of 
4,900,000 tons. 


e Tung Nuts—The 1951 tung nut pro- 
duction is estimated at 55,500 tons, 
19,000 tons above the short crop of last 
year but 32,400 tons below the record 
of 1949. The 10-year average is 36,306 
tons. The crops in Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi are larger than last year 
while Alabama and Louisiana have 
smaller crops. 

In Florida, growing conditions were 
good in all areas except in groves in 
the western part of the state where 
cold weather in the fall and winter of 
1950-51 reduced the crop. Alabama’s 
crop was drastically reduced by the 
November 1950 freeze. In Mississippi, 
the 1951 production was about double 





COTTON 


EMPIRE WR 
COKER 100 WILT 


Box 146 


PLANTING SEED 
Georgia Registered Purple Tag 
EMPIRE WR 
Wholesale Distributors West Mississippi River and Old Mexico 
State Certified Blue Tag 
DELTAPINE 15 


Write or Phone 


ENGLAND PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 


ENGLAND, ARKANSAS 


DELTAPINE FOX 
STONEVILLE 2B 


Phone 167 








HINGKLEy 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the 
difference. 


4008 Commerce St. 





HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
HOT AIR - 
(ner a 


, 


72-C Hinckley eer, Connects 
Drier-Cleaner tar BIRT com 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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On Inadequate Training 
Of Machine Operators 


HAVE JUST finished the very com- 

prehensive “Special Mechanization 
Conference” as reported so ably in your 
Nov. 24 issue of “THE PREss.” You have 
certainly done a fine job of covering 
the cotton situation from seed _ bed 
preparation to the cost of farm labor 
in Pakistan and the offering price of 
cotton at the market in Adana, Turkey. 

One thing that especially caught my 
attention was Dr. Sayre’s remarks on 
page 23 under the sub-heading titled 
“Inadequate Training of Machine Op- 
erators.” It is true that all the prob- 
lems of cotton mechanization will not be 
answered in 1952 nor perhaps by 1962. 
However, maximum utilization of avail- 
able manpower through proper train- 
ing is something that can be done. 

In fact, we now have up for considera- 
tion a program dealing with the prob- 
lems of cotton mechanization which in- 
cludes the training of not only our own 
organization but field operators as well. 
We have long recognized that any ma- 
chine is a much better machine in the 
hands of a skilled operator. This is 
especially true of the cotton picker. Al- 
though some education in its use has 
been necessary—in the main it has been 
purchased by the large plantation own- 
ers and Western growers. However, 
as Dr. Sayre points out: with the small- 
acreage grower looking toward mech- 
anization of his cotton operations—it is 
more necessary than ever that a com- 
plete program of education be carried 
out by all who have an interest in cot- 
ton.—M. F. Peckels, Manager, Consumer 
Relations Department, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 


the short 1950 production. Harvest is 
earlier than usual, and good weather 
conditions have prevailed for harvest- 
ing the nuts. The Louisiana crop was 
very small because of fall ond spring 
freeze damage. Production is 36 per- 
cent of last year and only about one- 
tenth of the large 1949 crop. 


Weltman Brothers Establish 
Laboratory in Fort Worth 


Commercial Testing Laboratories, 
founded by Henry J. and Louis E. Welt- 
man, brothers, has been recently estab- 
lished in Fort Worth, Texas. Both are 
graduates of the University of Texas, 
and both have had four years of ex- 
perience in analytical chemistry pre- 
vious to starting their own business. 
The Weltmans are members of the 
American Chemical Society, the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists Society, and the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association. 

Commercial Testing Laboratories runs 
chemical analyses on many agricultural 
products including cottonseed, soybeans, 
peanuts, and mixed feeds. Fertilizers, 
insecticides, food stuffs, soils, and petro- 
leum products are also tested. 


eA goal of 16,000,000 bales of 
cotton has been set for 1952—the same 
as the goal for 1951—but indications 
now are that increased yields will be 
necessary for achievement of this goal. 
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‘Rees Another Reason for Anderson Leadership 
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Press Room Pilot Plant 


One of the principal reasons why Ander- 
son has contributed so much to oil mill- 
ing development lies in the progressive 
research policies of the company, which 
date back to the days when V. D. Ander- 
son originally developed the famous Ex- 
peller. Today, Anderson maintains the 
only laboratory in the world equipped 
with both an Expeller pilot plant and a 
Solvent Extraction pilot plant for proc- 
essing samples of all types of oleaginous 
materials. These facilities are of tremen- 
dous help to oil millers interested in 
checking or improving the results of 


Solvent Extraction Pilot Plant 


.»-The only laboratory in the world equipped 
with Expeller and Solvent Extraction pilot plants 


their present operation or for making 
processing tests on new materials. They 
are also of untold benefit in helping the 
Anderson organization develop im- 
provements in oil milling equipment and 
processes. The research policy of the 
V. D. Anderson Company is another im- 
portant reason why so many oil millers 
come to Anderson for the finest in oil 
milling equipment. We would like to 
serve you too. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street*Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. patent office and in foreign countries, 


ANDERSON 


@ EXPELLERS* 


4 h 
e EXSOLEX 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for § for Sale 


FOR SALE 
high 72 
double box, 
press and KJ 


One French 4-cage screw press with 
all-jacketed cooker, hypoid drive. One 
all-steel Continental up-packing linter 
tramper. One set 60” French 5-high 
rushing r two bottom rolls roller-bearing, 
bottom roll 18”, four top 16”. Rolls have been 
reground and top roll corrugated.—Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, Texas, 
PRospect 5958 
FOR SALE—72 95” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumzvlators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. sor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 
OIL MILL EQU IPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers 

Presses — Cylinders — Heads — 
Formers — Accumulators — Hydrau- 

Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers — 
— Filter Presses, 32x32 with 49 


15 to 150 bp. with 
starters Shaft Coupling and Pulleys 0” 
36” Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Block 
Ball Bearings Conveyor Heads and Hangers — 
Enelosed Right Angle Drives — Elevator Belts, 
Buckets, Sproekets and Chain — Carver Lint 
Tailing Beater an’ Shaker.—Write, wire ér phone 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 





OIL MILL 
Pumps 

Columns 

lic Pumps - 

Cake Bin Feeders 

Plates Electric Motors, 


new Fort Worth brush- 
50.00 each, f.o.b. Wil- 
Oi] Company, Wil- 


Two brand 
attachments. $1 
Farmers Cotton 


FOR SALE 
less linter 


Complete processing plant and equip- 
ists of grain elevator with track shed, 
om (including two five-high French 
1 es), combination warehouse 
tracks and track 
plant site, plant, 
request.— Address 


FOR SALI 


viler plant, 
description of 

furnished upon 
Decatur, Ill. 


“$id ment 
x 1007, 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE, FOR REMOVAL—4-80 saw complete 
Murray gin outfit with steel building, glass front 
gins, Mitchell extractors, steel condenser, 14 foot 
steel overhead extractor, new 5-cylinder cleaner 
and 14-shelf tower drying system, seed scales, 
new fans. Electric power with V-belt drives. 
Plant belted up ready to run but has not oper- 
ated since many items of new machinery in- 
stalled. Price $25,000.00. One 5-80 saw Cen-Ten- 
nial gin outfit. Will sell complete or any part of 
this plant. Equipment includes all-steel] ‘Com- 
mander’’ gins, 1941 model Hardwicke-Etter V-beit 
driven extracting feeders, 6-cylinder all-steel air 
line cleaner, 14 foot wood frame Hardwicke- 
Etter bur extractor, all-steel 

bound press, Cameron tramper, | ) ' 

ner steam engine, boiler with steel jacket and all 
usual items. Several older complete and incom- 
plete gin outfits priced to sell. We can furnish 
machinery for a good, efficient cotton gin at 
reasonable cost..-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4-80 1948 model F3_ reconditioned 
and painted AB Continental gin and lint flue. 
4-80 1940 model C AB gin and lint flue. 4-80 
1940 model C Continental brush gin and lint flue. 
9-80 Murray gins with 6-in. mote conveyors and 
lint flues, 6-70 Murray gins with 6-in. mote con- 
veyor and lint flue. 5 60-in. standard Mitchells 
with V-belt drive. 4 60-in. standard Mitchells with 
flat belt drive. 4 66-in. convertible Mitchells with 
flat belt drives. 5-80 Lummus LEF feeders. 1 14- 
ft. Wichita steel burr machine. 2 14-ft. Hard- 
wicke-Etter wood burr machines. 1 &-cylinder 
Wichita 50-in. steel inclined cleaner. 2  52-in. 
Stacy steel horizontal cleaners. 1 Murray big reel 
dryer. 1 Continental steel bound, square center 
column press. 1 70-in. Hardwicke-Etter FS sep- 
arutor.— Bill Smith, Phone 4-9 4-7847, Abilene, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—3 : meme 80-saw ene: gins, never 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you 
need three gins same as new.—Farmers Cotton 
Oil] Company, Wilson, N. C. 





Lummus ten foot burr machine with 
Four 70-saw Murray 
seed scales.—James 


FOR SALE 
three cylinder after cleaner. 
air blast gin stands. Two 
Buske, Shiner, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Never was better time to es Rio 
Grande Valley gins than now. Have some real 
bargains.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Phones 
3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 





equipment for sale or repair. 


Take advantage of factory-trained men, 
ists 


60/2300 /600 rpm, slip ring 

‘60 /440/600 rpm, slip ring 
2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
440/900 rpm, slip ring 
440/900 rpm, slip ring 


1—300 hp 
1—250 hp. § 
4—200 hp. § 
6—200 hp. 
4—150 hp. 
2—150 hp. 
3—125 hp. 3 


CALL ON US 


Phone HUnter 2801 
DALLAS 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


e 
Sales — Repairs 
To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any 
Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop. 
To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 


lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 
large copper wire availability, expert machin- 


accurate balancing and testing equipment. 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 


Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 


and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


— DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Complete starting equipment available for above motors. 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


TEXAS 


Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 


3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
3 /60 /2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4—100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
2— 75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpra, slip ring 
2— 75 hp. 3/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


2—125 hp. 
2—125 hp. 
1—100 hp. 


Phone 3905 
HARLINGEN 
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FOR SALE—4-70 saw air blast Hardwicke-Etter 
gin stands late model. 4-70 saw standard Hard- 
wicke-Etter burr extractor feeders, 3 drum after 
cleaners. 480 saw Lummus super extractor feed- 
ers. 4-80 saw conveyor Gullett distributor. Ali ma- 
chinery overhauled, painted, new decals. All steel 
and on lot for inspection.—Spencer’s Cotton Gin 
Maintenance, 5 Miles North on Highway 8&1, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


SPEC _ VALUES 
in stock and available: 
cottonseed _ sterilizing 


A few of many good items 
One late model Atterbury 
unit, complete. Two 52” 
Murray “VS" steel separators. One 6-cylinder 
Murray steel “fan type” straight line gravity 
cleaner. One steel 3-cylinder Mitchell pre-cleaner. 
One Hardwicke-Etter double hopper seed scale. 
One Murray “PX” steel bound press, with or 
without hydraulic pump, ram and casing and 
steel Cameron tramper. One model “PH” Murray 
steel bound press. 4-70 saw Murray steel Blewett 
extracting feeders. 5-80 saw Murray steel 6” mote 
conveyor air blast gins. 4-70 saw Murray steel 6’ 
mote conveyor gins. One 5-80 saw Murray steel 
belt distributor. One Union and one Murray hor- 
izontal triplex belted hydraulic pumps. One 14 
foot wood frame. Wichita rebuilt bur extractor, 
guaranteed condition. Plenty of used and recon- 
ditioned fans and new Phelps fans for any pur- 
pose. New “government type” cotton drying tow- 
ers, heaters and auxiliary equipment. One 9” about 
20 foot rotor life. Dependable service is our slogan. 
B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 
2-8141, Waco, Texas. 





R. 
Tel. 


FOR SALE 
equipment.- 


~5-80 Lummus air blast gin, with all 


-Write Box E, Goliad, Texas. 








FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus air blast gin in good 
condition, large cotton house and seed house, good 
house for ginner. Over 3 acres of land. Ginned 
over 3 thousand bales this season.—Henry Novosad, 
East Bernard, Texas. 


MI TC HEL L FE E DE RS Four 66” 
Mitchell pressed steel, ball bearing, 
flat belt machines, complete with 
80-saw Murray gins. Good used 
gain.-R. B. Strickland & Co., 

St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


80-saw FEC 
double decked, 
supports, over 
condition. Bar- 


13-A Hackberry 


COTTON GIN BUILDINGS-~All steel--completels 
prefabricated, ready to bolt together. Can be modi- 
fied for any type of gin operation, for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.A. Marvin R 
Mitchell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—A 


late model, all steel down packing 
with Murray tramper also late 
Caldwell & Co., Madison, Ga. 





Murray press 
model pump. 


WANTED~—Set of platform scales, 22 ft. long, 
capacity 35,000 pounds or better. Must be good 
condition.._Write or call M. Stubblefield, Cooper, 
Texas, Phone 268. 








Personnel Ads 


WEL L ESTABLISHED Cotton Co Company o ope perating 
in Mexico has an opening for a gin operator 
and/or engineer to fill a position with broad ad- 
ministrative and operating responsibility.— Write, 
stating experience, education, and references to 
Box LR c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED Experie need cotton ginning 
and erection engineer for combination foreign and 
domestic work. Good job with excellent opportuni- 
ties. State complete qualifications including your 
age, education and experience.--Answer promptly 

. O. Box “K,” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 144, Dallas, Texas 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& — Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


service 














two-row Allis-Chalmers 
used.—R. E. Demaree, 
Inc., Malden, Mo. 


-One new 
Never been 
Cotton Co., 


FOR SALE 
cotton picker. 
Lake County 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
power units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
service, day or night.—-Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
913 Berry St Fort Worth, Texas. 

BU ILDINGS Any size, shape, 
warehouses, cotton seed 
Newest design, com- 
ready for immediate 
-S.—Marvin R. Mitch- 
Rock Island, Dallas, 


ALL STEEL 
for any desired use 
houses, gin buildings, ete. 
pletely prefabricated and 
shipment anywh in the U 
ell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615 


any 
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Burma’s Official Forecast 
Placed at 31,000 Bales Announcement... 

wo he second official forecast of 1951- 

62 cotton production, in Burms places | have established a new company to 
mate of 15,000 bales produced in 1950-51, handle Cottonseed Cake and Meal + Soybean 
way about. 9,000. bales below the rma Cake and Meal + and Cottonseed Hulls. 

Soe a eae —Tom HL. Hughston 
mtn Pros gt Rg new lg HUGHSTON SALES COMPANY * Farmers Branch, Texas 
— Te eee Phones (Dallas): Office Nichols 7-7175, Residence EMerson-2116 








Colombia Authorizes Memphis, Tenn. 
Imports of Hog Lard CHEMICAL Little Rock, Ark. 


Blytheville, Ark. 

To ease somewhat the acute shortage LABORATORIES Cairo Wl 
of fats and oils in Colombia—a shortage at 
which has led to speculation and drastic TO SERVE Des Moines, Iowa 
price increases in tnese products—the YOU Decatur, IIl. 
Nationai Supply Institute (INA) re- Clarksdale, Miss. 
cently announced plans to import im- 
mediately 400,000 cans (about 7,450 
short tons) of hog lard. This action fol- WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


lowed the joint issuance by the Minis- Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


tries of Development and of Agricul- ™ aa ‘ 
oe al aia No. 778 bn i, 26, Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
effective the same date. Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 

















aoseil Conditioner | | (hana ae ‘GINPRESS 
Delegates to the annual meeting ey . ; , Es HYD R AU LI Cc p U ‘aa p 


of the American Association for . i 
Philedciphia early ge gpl agli } ’ SF” Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- 
: ‘ ord a ity. low operating and maintenance costs at comparatively 
demonstrated a new synthetic F a, low price. Drives direet from electric motor or line shaft. 
chemical which it is said turns ttc. For full data ask your dealer or address the 
hard, crustry, closely packed soil es pe 
into flaky, porous earth. : ig } “ 
The new chemical, called kril- . ‘ 
s developed by Monsanto 
Chemical Seas Mg soil parse ae ee en tn ee ALAMO. IRON. ‘WORKS 
biologist at Ohio State University . . ___— 
is reported to have said krilium is 
“spectacular enough for us to be- 
come very optimistic.” And, the mT 
report said, a USDA official said Kl il | | 
a | 


he has found the new chemical 


“does everything’”’ claimed for it. T ° D °o A G oo d J ° b 
Dr. Charles Allan Thomas, Mon- 
GINNING & MILLING 


santo president, said the chemical 

—not a fertilizer—increases the 4 

preductivity of soil because of its % C 

air and water-enriching effects. ‘ The Cc ©) T T oO fw rop 

The chemical is said to be a syn- . 

thetic preparation that can be used ‘ ’ . 

as a substitute for the natural ‘ ‘ J f You Need the Proper Tools eee 

humus components which normal- ; 7?" We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 

ly are plentiful in virgin, fertile ‘ will be happy to give you the benefit of our 

soils, but searce in silt and clay : F experience 

soils of poor structure. ; r 

The chemical acts on rig Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic 

ite age — "eareae pa Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and 
I Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 


friable; numerous round, spongy . 
balls appear, ranging in size from tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. 


a pin head to a pea. The treated 
soil is easy to work, offering mini- ' HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 
mum resistance to plow, harrow, 
or spade.” Krilium is expected to 


become commercially available 
sometime this year and is said to ane MACHINERY & SUPPLY 
cost $120 per 60 pounds. That "y e 


amount, it is reported, would treat 
one acre and keep the soil in good 1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 


condition “for years.” 
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Italian Cotton Imports 


Italian imports of raw cotton during 
the first three months of the 1951-52 
season totaled only 19,000 bales (of 500 
pounds gross), as compared with the 
302,000 bales imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950-51, according 
to reports to USDA. Only 7,000 bales of 
U.S. cotton were received during August 
through October 1951, while 203,000 
bales were imported in these three 
months of 1950. 

Imports in the 1950-51 season amount- 
ed to 1,018,000 bales, with 54 percent or 
549,000 bales originating in the U.S. 
During the current season the Italian 
cotton textile industry had planned to 
obtain from the U.S. between 60 and 70 
percent of their total estimated cotton 
requirements. 


C. G. Hardwicke Dies 
After Long Illness 


Funeral services were held Dec. 26 for 
Clifford Gribble Hardwicke, 66, vice- 
president and purchasing agent for Hard- 
wicke-Etter Company, Sherman, Texas. 
He died in a Sherman hospital on Dee. 
24 after a long illness. 

Mr. Hardwicke’s family has been con- 
nected with the Sherman gin machinery 
manufacturing concern since its origin. 
His father, the late George Etter Hard- 
wicke, was cofounder of the company 
and its first president. 

Joe F. Etter, chairman of the board 
and one of the organizers of the com- 
pany, died Oct. 17 of last year. 

Mr. Hardwicke was born in Sherman 
on June 16, 1885, a son of George Etter 
and Martha Cunningham Hardwicke. He 


- 


sd 


~ 


ALL VARIETIES 


CARLOAD 
LOTS 


Delta Pine 15 
DPL Fox 
Empire 


Coker 100-W 
Stoneville 2- 
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C. G. HARDWICKE 


attended private schools in Sherman and 
Virginia Military Institute, where he was 
graduated in 1904. He studied electrical 
engineering at the Institute and later 
studied under Steinmetz, one of the 
world’s acknowledged electrical genuises, 
at Schenectady, N. Y. 

He did electrical work with the New 
York Central Railroad until 1911, in 
which year he returned to Sherman to 
join his fatuer in the mill supply busi- 
ness. Mr. Hardwicke was a member of 
the official board of the Frisco Lines and 
of the Jamestown Society of Virginia. 

He married Miss Rita Love Case of 
Sherman. They had one son, Clifford 
Hardwicke, Jr., who was killed on Bataan 
in 1942. He is survived by his wife; two 
sisters, Miss Mildred Hardwicke of Sher- 
man and Mrs. Lewis J. Sherrill of New 
York City; and one brother, Robert D. 
Hardwicke of Fort Worth. 


Article Stresses Value of 
Good Livestock Practices 


Livestock practices that wil! pay in 
1952 are outlined in an article in the 
January monthly feature edition of “The 
Livestock Weekly,” published at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Walter B. Moore, assistant director of 
the NCPA Educational Service, wrote 
the text of the article, and Garlon A. 
Harper, assistant in nutrition, made the 
numerous photographs used to show 
these profitable practices. The publica- 
tion reaches nearly 20,000 livestock pro- 
ducers and leaders in Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and other nearby states. 


Indian Cotton Estimates 


Below Government Goal 


The most recent trade estimates of 
1951-52 cotton production in India place 
the crop at about 2,800,000 bales (of 
500 pounds gross), considerably below 
the government goal of more than three 
million bales for this season, but some- 
what above production in 1950-51 which 
amounted to 2,650,000 bales. The lack 
of sufficient rainfall is the primary 
factor responsible for the low estimates 
this season. The southeast monsoon 
ended earlier than normal and the north- 
east monsoon was delayed, botn factors 
causing drought in parts of India. 
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Most Oilseed Prices to Be 
Above Price-Support Level 


Season average prices received by 
farmers in 1951-52 for cottonseed, soy- 
beans, and flaxseed are expected to be 
above the price-support level. Prices for 
peanuts for edible use will average close 
to the support level. 

With a crop nearly 60 percent above 
1950 and except for 1949 the larg- 
est since 1937, prices received by farm- 
ers for 1951 crop cottonseed have been 
running below last year’s level but for 
the present season will average above 
the support level of $61.50 per ton for 
basis grade (100) cottonseed. The mid- 
November price to producers of cot- 
tonseed for all grades averaged $72.70 
per ton, compared with $98.40 a year 
earlier and the season average price of 
$86.40 for the 1950 crop. 

The mid-November price to producers 
of soybeans averaged $2.77 per bushel, 
32 cents above the support, and the 
season average price received by farm- 
ers for 1951 crop soybeans may not dif- 
fer much from the November !evel. Pro- 
duction of soybeans in 1951 is estimated 
to be smaller than last year’s record 
crop, but substantially above any other 
year. 

Farmers received an average of $4.10 
a bushel for flaxseed in mid-November, 
compared with the support price of $2.65 
and the season average price of $3.35 
for 1950 crop flaxseed. Flaxsed prices 
may continue relatively high during the 
rest of the marketing season. Total disap- 
pearance of flaxseed and linseed oil in 
1951-52 may be about 50 percent larger 
than production, necessitating a reduc- 
tion in stocks. The 1952 crop will be 
supported at a national average of 
$3.77 per bushel at the farm level. 

Prices for 1951 crop “eligible” pea- 
nuts are expected to average close to 
the support of 11.53 cents per pound 
(farmers’ stock basis). Last year the 
support was 10.8 cents. Prices bein 
paid for “excess” peanuts are equal to 
about 50 percent of the prices for the 
“eligible” ones, reflecting conditions i 
the oil and meal market. This year’s 
peanut crop is substantially less than 
the year before, but supplies for edible 
use are expected to be adequate. 

The general level of prices for fats 
and oils in October, 1951, was about the 
same as a year earlier; but in contrast 
to the rise which took place a year ago, 
little change is anticipated over the 
next few months. Production is ex- 
pected to be at a record level and the 
building up of wholesale and _ retail 
stocks which occurred last fall and 
winter probably will not be repeated. 
Prices next spring and summer will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on pros- 
pects for 1952 crops, as well as on in- 
ternational developments. Both  do- 
mestic and foreign demand is expected 
to continue strong. 


Ward Contributes Article 
On Cottonseed Meal 


The opportunities for aiding efficiency 
and economy in feeds by using cotton- 
seed meal as a source of protein are dis- 
cussed by A. L. Ward, director of the 
NCPA Educational Service, in an article 
in the December issue of “Western Feed 
and Seed,” a leading feed trade publica- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. The magazine 
also contained advertisements of cotton- 
seed products from a number of Califor- 
nia oil mills. 
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ORIENTAL GASKET & PACKING CO. 


Manufacturers of All Industrial Gaskets 


Belting, Crimps, Packing, Belt 
Cements, Hooks, and Dressings 
Dallas 1, Texas 


2612-14 Commerce St. Phone: Riverside 9874 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel  Self-Filling © Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
on 


e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 
® PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 























141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS .. . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS SAW MANDRELS BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Link-Belt Names Brinkworth 
To Representative Post 


Link-Belt Company announces the 
appointment of William J. Brinkworth 
as representative, distributor _ sales, 
southwestern division, with headquarters 
— si ae 


W. J. BRINKWORTH 


at the company’s plant in Houston, 
Texas. 

Mr. Brinkworth has been field man- 
ager, oil field distributor sales, and con- 


tinues in this capacity, but now will 


also supervise sales through the com- 
pany’s industrial distributors in the 
southwestern division. 

Mr. Brinkworth started with Link- 
Belt at the Ewart plant, Indianapolis, 
in 1929, where he spent the first five 
years in the malleable foundry, work- 
ing in the shop, then in supervision, 
and later on production. 

This experience was followed by 
work in the estimating department and 
eight years’ experience in the sale of job 
malleable iron and Promal castings; 
then he did pricing and plant contacts 
with distributors, followed by his trans- 
fer to Houston in 1946. 


Dairy Calf Pen System 
Grows in Popularity 


The individual calt pen system, de- 
veloped by the Regional Animal Disease 
Research Laboratory in Auburn, Ala., 
is quite popular with many Alabama 
dairymen. 

In 1951 this program, designed to 
control parasites and diseases of dairy 
herd replacements, was in operation on 
322 dairy farms that were using 1,283 
pens in 35 Alabama counties. The value 
of this program is reflected in the in- 
creased number of dairy calves raised 
in Alabama as shown in county agents’ 
annual reports. 

J. R. Parrish, Alabama Polytechnic 
Extension Service dairyman, 
herdsmen whe are having 
i calves should ask the 
about the calf pen 


Institute 
says that 
trouble raising 
local county agent 
system. 


CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 
1952 


e Jan. 6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation-Allied Industry annual meet- 
ing. Baker Hotel, Dallas. For additional 
information, write Jay C. Stilley, execu- 
tive vice-president, Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, 109 N. Second, Dallas. 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e Feb. 11-12 — Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. E. M. Cooke, 
Georgetown, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 

e March 10-11-12 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bruton, Bly- 
theville, Ark., executive vice-president. 
To be held in connection with Midsouth 
Gin Exhibit, same dates. 

e March 10-11-12—Midsouth Gin Exhib- 
it, Memphis, Tenn. For information, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Asso- 
ciation, Blytheville, Ark. 

e March 10-11-12 — Tennessee Cotton 





IF YOU ARE NOT A 
FAR-SIGHTED PERSON 


DON'T READ THIS, 





ut if you are thinking about your Spring 
Needs now, one of the first things you'll check 
on will be the new Southern Star Bagging Bale 
that’s 1/3 smaller than former bales, saves you 
storage space and labor, transportation and 


storage costs! 


Our REPRESENTATIVES 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. 
1222 Exchange Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBERT BURGHER 
4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 

MASON JACKSON CO. 
525 Spring St. 


Shreveport, La. Georgia 


RIVERSIDE MILLS 


GA. 


AUGUSTA, 


SAM A. SANDERS 
724 Boyle Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

H. H. HOLLIS 
Bennettsville, 

South Carolina 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
Augusta, 


Alligatoc V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 
original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 


mailed on request. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing for flcit 


conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. T. Pigott, Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held in 

connection with Midsouth Gin Exhibit, UTH Srey 


same dates. 


e March 24-25—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. Hotel 10 A l [ A M a RI C A ] 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 4 


1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 

« March 20 Nationa) Cation Gianere’ Day after day, a constant stream of vegetable oils 

Association annual meeting. Adolphus comes from producers throughout the South to be 

Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Wil- processed at southern Procter & Gambie plants. Tre- 

—, P. i. Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., mendous quantities of these oils go into the making 

th rt of Crisco, Fluffo Shortening, Fluffo Salad Oil and Flakewhite Shortening 


e March 31, April 1-2— Texas Cotton ; 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. The processing done at these plants benefits countless people through- 


Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, out the South. The users of our products made from south-produced 
109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, Texas, oils . . . the many southern firms that supply P&G with services 
executive vice-president. For exhibit and materials... the P&G workers themselves. In addition, the money 
5 et ae be. P&G spends on payrolls and taxes benefits every community where 
Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, its plants are located. 

Texas. So, out of the South—to all America—go Procter & Gamble products 


e April 28-29-30, 1952— American Oil which are he!ping to build a better, more prosperous future for all. 


Chemists’ Society spring meeting. Sham- | 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. William PROCTER & GAMBLE Y 
Argue, Anderson, Clayton & Company, ee » ¢ 
Cott Exch: Bldg., P. O. Box 2538, . — 
names % Tales, eodabel canaeain: AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 
e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed IT PA YS TO PLANT 


Products Association annual convention. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M. 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 


secretary-treasurer. 
e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 

Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 


ton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 2 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- Sd fg [ / c 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 1e atan cel ol ton 


Products Association. The General Ogle- 
oe ~— See an 
nah, Ga. J. oses, 318 Grand Theatre +8 , eee : Tere 
chan. ie Gy. caer of Originated, Developed, and Bred by 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 


J ey of Alabama-Florida as- DEERING FARMS, INC. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- . . 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. Sales Office at 


L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 511 KENNETT ST., KENNETT, MISSOURI 


e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 
Carolina association. 


























Record Soybean Crop 
In North Carolina 


North Carolina’s soybean production 
reached a new high this year, totalling a 
4,950,000 bushels for an average of 16.5 
bushels from 300,000 acres. This com- HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY 
pares with last year’s revised produc- MISSION, TEXAS 
tion of 4,752,000 bushels from 297,000 
acres. 
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Got Yours? 


NEW YOPP’S CODE 


12th Edition — Completely Revised 





The last Yopp’s Code, 11th Edition (published 1937) has been 
completely revised and brought up to date, and is now ready for 
immediate delivery. Included in this new edition are: 


NEW WORDS and phrases for description of oils and 
oilseed products as to method of extraction—hydraulic, 
Expeller, solvent. 


NEW WORDS for linters cellulose settlements. 


NEW WORDS for milling in transit, destinations basis 
f.o.b. cars certain points such as Decatur, IIl., ete. 


NEW TERMS for Mexican purchases; various other 
new trading terms. 


NEW CODED LIST of Traders (buyers, refiners, brok- 
ers, dealers). 


NEW CODED LIST of Oil Mills (cottonseed, peanut, 
soybean, flaxseed, etc.) 


me 


The lists of traders and oil mills are almost completely new. 
due to many new firms, corporate name changes, firm dissolu- 
tions, etc. The edition was revised by Wm. D. Yopp, who with 
his father edited and revised previous editions. 


Order Your Copy Vow! $10 


Published and for sale exclusively by 


The Cotton Gin and (il Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street Dallas 1, Texas 
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Greater Yields Obtained by 
Planting Denser Stands 


Greater yields of cotton were ob- 
tained with denser stands of plants in 
a cotton spacing-fertilizer experiment 
conducted at the Temple unit of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
during 1950. A 65.5-inch spacing in- 
creased the yield of seed cotton over 
an 11.4-inch spacing by 174 pounds per 
acre. 

R. J. Hervey, assistant plant path- 
ologist at the Blackland Station at 
Temple, reports that plants spaced 
5.5 inches apart in the row produced 
1,274 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
An 8,3-inch spacing produced 1,173 
pounds per acre, while only 1,100 pounds 
were produced with an 11.4-inch spac- 
ing. 

“Closer plant spacing may _ provide 
the means for increasing cotton yields 
in the Blacklands,’”’ Mr. Hervey said. 
“And it may also provide a solution to 
the plant shape problem, which is be- 
coming more important because of the 
increased use of mechanical harvesters 
in the Blacklands. A plant shape is need- 
ed which will permit the machines to op- 
erate more efficiently.” 

Spacing affected the number of bolls 
per plant, but it did not significantly 
affect the size of the bolls. With closer 
spacing of plants, the number of boils 
per plant was reduced; the greater 
yields obtained from the denser stands 
were due to the increase in the number 
of bolls per acre. 

In this test, fertilizers had no sig- 
nificant effect on the quantity of seed 
cotton produced or the number of bolls 
per plant. Nitrogen, at 80 pounds per 
acre, increased the size of the bolls 
produced. 

These results are given in Progress 
Report 1401, which is available from 
the Publications Office, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas. 


Dr. Wm. L. Giles Appointed 


es 
To Delta Branch Position 

Appointment of Dr. William L. Giles 
as superintendent of the Delta Branch 
Experiment Station at Stoneville, Miss., 
has been announced by Dr. Clay Lyle, 
dean and director of the division of agri- 
culture at Mississippi State College. 
He will take over his new duties early 
in January. 

Dr. Giles, associate agronomist at 
Mississippi State, was born in Arkansas. 
He holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Arkansas and a 
doctor of philosophy degree in crops 
from the University of Missouri. 

He has served as manager of nurseries 
for the Soil Conservation Service at 
Manhattan, Kansas, was with the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Center at 
Beltsville, Md., and was an instructor 
at the University of Missouri while 
working on his doctor’s degree. At 
Mississippi State he taught agronomy, 
engaged in research in pasture produc- 
tion and management, and pioneered in 
the development of a seed processing 
laboratory. Dr. Louis N. Wise, associate 
agronomist at State College, will succeed 
Dr. Giles in the seed processing work. 

Dr. Giles, who is married and has two 
children, will succeed Dr. D. Gray 
Miley, who resigned to accept the man- 
agement of the Panther Burn Planta- 
tion near Leland, Miss. 
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Exports, Domestic Use 


Cut Cotton Reserves 

Despite an increase in the U.S. suppiy 
of cotton this season, domestic consump- 
tion and a substantial increase in ex- 
ports are likely to result in a smaii 
carry-over at the end of the season. It 
probably will be little, if any, larger 
than the 2.2 million bales of Aug. 1 last 
year, and will be one of the smallest in 


the last two decades. 
Exports will be encouraged by an ef- ° You Get More 


fort on the part of some of the net im- ean 


porting countries to replenish the ex- 

tremely low stocks existing at the be- LAYTON “on? , 799 
ginning of the crop year, and by a con- SUPER DRAULIC 
tinuation of world consumption slightly HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS 


below the record level of 1950. High 
industrial activity, increases in con- & 0 For better and more economical operation of 
sumer purchasing power and increases e your comen gia proses Rotary crpe pump 
in military requirements are expected INCORP peonides pee ay gh po yy — 
to sustain domestic mill consumption of : salasiiain on } slivered “and installed by compe 
cotton. However, large inventories and tent service men. Write 
slow sales of cotton textiles at the be- 
ginning of the present season retarded 
consumption during the early months of HOUSTON, ATLANTA, MEMPHIS TAND ARD 
the season. Y BOSTON, LOS ANGELES ESIGNERS 
The 1951-52 supply in the U.S. will NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK ernha pears et 
probably be about 18.1 million running 
bales (based on the November Crop Re- 12 BREVARD RD., ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
port). This will be about eight percent 
larger than that of 1950-51, but 18 per- 
cent smaller than the 1936-45 average. 
The world supply of commercial cotton 
may not be large enough to permit an 
appreciable increase in world carry-over * 
stocks at the end of the present market- £ 


ing season. Wilt Resistant, Registered Seed 


The Sept. 15 average price received Empire is the cotton that is growing fastest in popularity 


by farmers, 33.73 cents per pound, was because growers have found that in Empire seed they will get 
slightly below the parity price for the aad “ 
first time since June, 1950. By Sept. ~ ae % Fastest Fruiting y Early Maturing 
5, the average 10 spot market price for : a rs : : 5 

Middling 15/16 inch cotton was 34.10 : % Highest Average Yields * Highest Average 
cents per pound, the lowest since June, Oil Content y Strong and Uniform Fiber 
1950. Then the price began to move 
slowly upward. The price received by Empire Picks Good * Gins Good * Spins Good 


farmers on Oct. 15 was 36.21 cents. Price 

strengthening factors were increasing EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. ss nararson, Ga. 
export demand, reductions in ihdicated Growers and Distributors of Registered Empire Cotton Seed 

production and the tendency of farmers 
to withhold cotton from the market at 
prevailing prices. 


> 
o 
“Nites < 






































New Commercial Source 


Of Vitamin B12 Ready ‘““THERMO-LAST”’ 


A new commercial source of vitamin 
By for supplemental use in feeds is now OT S 
available to feeders and the feed indus- NYLON PRESS CL H 
try as a result of recent research by the 
USDA at its Western Regional Re- e ° 
search Laboratory, Albany, Calif. The Cut Oil Extraction Costs 
new supplement is the result of fermen- 
tation of sugar-containing by-products ’ 
such as sugar-beet molasses (along “THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 
with other nutrients) by selected strains : ’ : Other Nylon Advantages 
of Bacillus megatherium. The product * Outlast old-type cloths F . 
is a light-tan, malty-flavored powder e Practically eliminate repair work Strong—Lightweight 
that combines easily with feeds. Accord- e Handle faster, easier Dimensional Stability 
ing to M. J. Copley, director of the e Permit use of larger cake, more oil per Low Moisture Absorption 
Western Regional Laboratory, it is pressing 
essentially the dead cells of the bacilli, 
separated from the  sugar-containing 


medium, and dried. One or two pounds 
supplies the vitamin By required for MNER MPANY 
a ton of mixed feed suitable for chicks, 


turkeys, or hogs. Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 








e Farm machinery production Call our nearest representative 
in the last ha’f of 1951 was much less 
than in the first half. Production in Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. + Central Bag Co., Macon, Ga. « Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
1952 is expected to be still lower. De- Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
mand will continue strong and prices 
high. 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New a 
1 h.p. 2-Speed — 


739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


y, 


<A Specialists 
ACE GIN BLOWER in Supplying You with 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
the Best Equipment 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 

Prevents overheating for 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. rESTING, GRADING 
Write for details. No obligation. AND HANDLING 
The Ace Co. YOUR PRODUCTS 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 





























BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 
Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consulting and Research 
BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga. 











2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil tie =,, Snowdrift 


\ 
Preferred for America’s Salads. — QQ GBB ners mermen ere” Pure vegetable shortening . .. 
. . . More popular every day less B | Emulsorized for quick-method 


for Stir-N-Roll pastry and | “i cakes . . . makes digestible, 
biscuits! _ _ good-tasting fried foods. 


Nn cetiet 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1951 prior to Dee. 13, 1951, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1950 and 1949. 


Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 
State 
* 1951 1950 1949 


United States **13,554,489 **9,178,376 **14,775,691 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Mexico 

N. Carolina 

Oklahoma 

S. Carolina 

Tennessee , 361,262 
Texas 3,675 2,709,904 
Virginia 266 8,311 

*The 1951 figures include estimates made for 
eotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
The Bureau found it necessary to collect figures 
on cotton ginnings prior to Dee. 13 by mail and 
reports were not received for all cotton gins in 
areas where cotton had been ginned. 

**Includes 223,566 bales of the crop of 1951 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1950-51, compared with 
283,243 and 297,843 bales of the crops of 1950 
and 1949. 

The statistics in this report include 31,679 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1951, 41,779 for 1950, 
and 3,136 for 1949, also included are no bales of 
Sea-Island for 1951, none for 1950, and none for 
1949 

The statistics for 1951 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Dec. 1 is 12,806,161 bales. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports 

—United States 

Cotton consumed during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1951, amounted to 730,817 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Dec. 1, was 
1,439,702 bales, and in public storage and at com- 
presses 5,934,682 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month was 20,519,- 
000. The total imports for the month of October, 
1951, were 5,722 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 583,927 bales. 


Pigs Can Get Vitamins 


From Legume Grazing 


If pigs could talk, thousands of 
Alabama hog growers would hear their 
pigs say, “I haven’t had my vitamins 
today.” 

G. B. Phillips, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute Extension Service hog  pro- 
duction specialist, verifies the fact that 
pigs do need their vitamins. In fact, 
they have to have them if they grow 
and thrive. 

“Fortunately,” says Phillips, “pigs 
don’t require the ‘drug store’ kind of 
vitamins. Pigs can get all the growth 
vitamins needed from tender legume 
grazing. One experiment station test 
showed that if all the vitamins con- 
tained in one acre of alfalfa grazing 
were purchased in pill or tablet form, 
the cost would exceed $800.” 

Therefore, the specialist advises hog 
growers to keep their pigs and hogs 
on good grazing. If the grazing is not 
available, give them a small amount of 
leafy, green legume hay. And if shotes 
are being finished in the pen or dry 
lot, include a little hay in their protein 
supplement. 

“A good protein supplement for use 
in dry lot feeding,” adds Phillips, “can 
be made by mixing equal parts of tank- 
age, cottonseed meal, finely ground 
legume hay, and either peanut or soy- 
bean meal.” 
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x ecial y ae 


We are pleased to inform the industry that we 


have been selected as the exclusive manufacturer 


and sales representative for the 


MOS9 LINT CLEAN 


This lint cleaner has many new features that make 


this machine truly outstanding. 


Contact the sales office nearest you for full details 


on price and delivery. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 














DOUBLE TYPE I 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability °¢ Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 





Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















MURRAY DISTRIBUTORS... 





Single 14” Screw Conveyor Type. Extra Center Sections easily 
installed. Built with Pen, Angle, or Straight Type Overflow 
Shields, and Tapered Hoppers of either Plain or Change Bale 
Type. Conveyor is set “off center”, providing a wide channel 
for the travel of the cotton, and tapered Hoppers insure an 
even distribution full width of Feeder. 


Vite for Bulletin Vo. 39-A 
THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° MEMPHIS » ATLANTA 

















